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and its 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


proudly announce the release of 


TWELVE EXCLUSIVE NEW PRODUCTIONS: 
@ HANDICRAFTS OF 


@ YOUTH & SUMMER IN 


SWEDEN (2 reels, color or BELGIUM (1 reel, color or 
b/w). An answer to the question b/w). Skilled Belgians at work 
“How do young Swedes spend on their handicraft specialties. 


their vacation?” 
@ SOUTH AFRICA’S @ WORK AND PLAY IN 


MODERN CITIES (1 reel, comprehensive, 
color or b/w). A film which shows : P ; 


that South Africa is not just a end the 


country of wild animals. gien people. 

@ THE HOLY BLOOD @ THE DUTCH WAY (2 reels, 
PROCESSION (1 reel, color color or b/w). The Dutch way of 

or b/w). One of the most colorful life is truthfully portrayed in this 

religious processions takes place in fine documentary. 


Bruges, Belgium. 

@ TWO QUEENS (2 reels, 
@ IN THEIR OWN HANDS color or b/w). A unique film of 
(2 reels, color or b/w). The sory great historical value. Queen Wil- 
of the Consumers’ Cooperatives in helmina abdicates, her daughter 
Sweden. is crowned. 

@ CURACAO (1 reel, color). 

A pleasing, colorful film introduc- e LAUSANNE (1 reel, color 
ing Curacao, a Dutch Island in or b/w). the Rendez-Vous of the 
din Cuties. World” is shown in all its Swiss 


splendor. 
@ HOLLAND IN THE 


CARIBBEAN (1 reel, color @ SONG OF THE REEL (2 
or b/w). An interesting film of reels, b/w). This film shows South 
six little known nearby islands. Africa as a fisherman’s paradise. 


RENT OR PURCHASE AT VERY REASONABLE RATES THROUSH F.O.N.’s REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 


MIDWEST AUDIO-VISUAL CO. WILLIAM M. DENNIS FILM LIBRARIES 


145 West 45th Street 1504 Hennepin Avenue 25062 West 7th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles 5, Cal. 

SWANK MOTION PICTURES, Inc. NATIONAL FILM SERVICE ENGLEMAN VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
614 N. Skinker Boulevard 14-16-18 Glenwood Avenue 4754-56 Woodward Avenue 

St. Louis 5, Missouri Raleigh, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 

DESERET BOOK COMPANY IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION RELIGIOUS VISUAL AIDS, Inc. 

44 East South Temple 65 E. South Water Street 4002 Roosevelt Way 

Salt Lake City 10, Utah Chicago 1, Ill. Seattle 5, Wash. 


VASECO, Inc., 2301 Classen Boulevard, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma 


Request free descriptive literature and a complete catalogue of all F.O.N. releases from 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, Inc. 


62 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
or any of the distributors listed above. 
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Editorially Speaking — 


@ As the current of time hurries us inexorably into the 
second half of this century so full of sight and sound and fury, 
it is a saddening thing to consider: that there are more bound- 
ary lines and walls in the world today than perhaps ever in 
its history. It is no more possible freely to enjoy this world and 
its benefits than it is to enter the kingdom of heaven without 
dying first; and, nearly five years after the end of the war to 
free the world, many are in a state of living death because man- 
made barriers prevent attempts they might make, even by 
simple removal of themselves elsewhere, to renew their con- 
tribution to the world — as the now glorified imigrant ancestors 
of this country upon a time did. . . . Even the thoughts of men, 
and the works of their hands or talents, are confined within 
territorial limits by financial policies, import-export regula- 
tions and such mumbo-jumbo as renders farcical all our big 
talk of One World ... Here, at home, it’s “every man for him- 
self’, despite a multiplicity of organizations, and associations. 
Still, “hope springs eternal”. It is thus in the hope we may be 
helping even a little that we. have attempted to strike in this, 
our first issue, the note of unity. At this moment of “clear and 
present danger” we salute all in our midst who have real con- 
cern for this tremendously important field of audio-visual educa- 
tion in which, despite difficulties, we are privileged to function. 
For them, as for “the peoples of our shrinking world (who) 
must become one people, united across all our differences”, we 
hope the balance of this century will be distinguished for 
ever increasing sight and sound with equally diminishing fury. 

BON VOYAGE and best wishes to TOM HODGE who left 
this country on January 20th to become the first Film Section 
head, Information Services Department, of the (British) For- 
eign Office at 17 Carlton House Terrace, London S.W. I, 
England . . . Resident in the U.S. for the past seven years, 
Mr. Hodge for the first two of these was Regional Film Officer 


‘ for British Information Services in Chicago. Transferred then 


to BIS head office in New York, he was first in charge of the 
theatrical section of Films Division. In 1947 when the Films 
and Publications Division was formed to look after booklets 
and all visual material along with films and filmstrips, he was 
appointed its Director. ; 


WELCOME was given Mrs. KATHARINE PARKER, new 
British Information Services Director, at a B.1.S. reception 
hosted by Mr. Hodge before his departure. A charming as 
well as capable woman, Mrs. Parker’s background includes 
Canadian as well as English educational advantages; B.LS. 
experience at its San Francisco office for two years of the war; 
and, latterly, a post of responsibility in the policy department 
of the Foreign Office (London). 


SPECIAL AWARD: “His films have earned him the high- 
est position among us. His character, courage, sense of humor, 
ability, imagination and understanding of people, his warm 
heart and his years of rich experience have won him our 
affection and admiration. As fellow industrial film makers, 
distributors, and users, we salute him when we salute the 
able films which carrry his mark . . .” For “outstanding achieve- 
ment and career leadership in industrial films” this Special 
Award of Honor was voted unanimously by his fellow members 
of The Industrial Audio-Visual Association, at their 1949 Fall 
meeting in New York City, to F. MERLE JOHNSON of 
General Motors. Presentation of the Award had to be made, 
unfortunately, at the Veterans Hospital (St. Alban’s, Long 
Island, N. Y.). Along with his many friends we hope Mr. 
Johnson will soon be back in our midst. His presence is much 
missed. 

ROHAMA LEE, Editor 


THIS MONTH‘’S COVER 


“. . . the peoples of our shrinking world must become one people, 
United across all our differences . . .”’ 

Illustration is from an original Philip Stapp drawing for “PICTURE IN 

YOUR MIND”, and oluetel for our use Richard Ravh. Formerly Mr. 

Ss ‘s assistant on this unique animation film, Mr. Ravh is now in the 

art rtment of Cineffects, the company responsible for photographing it. 
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OLD Problems and 


By GLORIA WALDRON GROVER 


NEW Approaches 


[ Last month, in Part I of this study, 
Mrs. Grover was concerned with the prob- 
lem of securing more high quality films 
to attract wider 16mm audiences: which, 
in turn, would make production economi- 
cal. In this concluding section she dits- 
cusses the parallel problem of distribu- 


PART Il. 

@ In the information film field, every- 
one is enthusiastic about the fact that 
around sixty public libraries now circulate 
films. Many more supply film information. 
Actually, this puts only a small dent in 
the problem of how to establish more 
local film collections in the thousands 
of small cities where they are most needed 
by both adult and school groups. Mail 
order is just not an efficient or reliable 
system for ordering and programming 
films. It’s all right for getting supplemen- 
tary service but not as a regular thing 


. for any film-using group. 


The answer to this problem lies, partly 
I think, in greater cooperation between 
public libraries and state universities, and 
between public libraries and school sys- 
tems. The large university collections 
could very well use local libraries as de- 
positories if “they were willing to decen- 
tralize. The large school collections in 
some states could well be decentralized 
too, and made available to libraries, as 
well as to schools. Naturally, the libraries 
would have to contribute something to 
the financing of the collection as well as 
staff time and overhead, but this would 
cost far less than establishing an inde- 
pendent collection. Perhaps a special lease 
or rental arrangement could be worked 
out whereby the public libraries in small 
cities in, let us say New York State, might 
lease or rent a bloc of films — five or ten 
every three months from New York Uni- 
versity or from Columbia University. It is 
in this direction, anyway, that I think dis- 
tribution must move if film use is to 
become popular and easy. Prints must be 
available in the community where they 
can be screened before programming and 
where they are sure to be on hand when 
the program date rolls around. 

To my mind, film users are much too 
undemanding. It is nonsense to have to 
book a film six. months or more in ad- 
vance, to be unable to find producers or 
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dates of production listed in most cata- 
logues, to have to order from different 
distributors all over the country and to 
live in nervous anxiety because the dis- 
tributor forgets to confirm your booking, 
ships the film late, ships a print with a 
bad sound track, etc. No wonder film use 
is still limited. It will continue to be so 
until local film libraries are established 
on a large scale. 

Brentano’s has recently announced that 
it will distribute 16mm films. If Doubleday 
can sell records, why not? Perhaps this 
will be a step in the right direction of 
setting up local outlets for films. Several 
communities have film collections spon- 
sored by business groups or by social 
welfare agencies. Thus, the vacuum is 
being partly filled by a wide variety of 
public and private agencies — from state 
and public libraries to small commercial 
dealers. But it is still a spotty, irrational 
and inefficient system. If the state univer- 
sities and the public libraries put their 
heads together (many of them are already 
members of the Educational Film Library 
Association and presumably on speaking 
terms) they could probably come up with 
some ways to improve the present chaotic 


distribution system by pooling forces to — 


some degree. 
Packaged Programs 

The possibilities of introducing a much 
wider audience to information films need 
to be studied, as the Film Council of 
America and other groups are doing. The 
“packaged film” program has been under 
discussion for some months and is, I 
think, an excellent one. If a topnotch 
program of four or five short films, 
mounted on two reels ready for showing, 
could be presented and publicized on a 
large scale, I believe entirely new audi- 
ences could be won for educational films. 
We have to make it easy for groups to use 
films for the first time. Packaged pro- 
grams as a regular thing are not very 
original or especially suited to the indi- 
vidual group’s needs, but they offer a good 
beginning for the novice film user. 
Leadership Needed 

Let me put one more idea into this 
grab-bag of notions about film problems. 


This concerns the universities. I have. 


said that they are backward and timid in 


Associate, Education Department, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, in charge of Twentieth Century 
Fund film work. Author of numerous pamphlets 
and articles on economic subjects, and of The 
Information Film, recent book published by 
Columbia University Press for the Public Library 
Inquiry. . . . During the war years, an economist 
for two government agencies. 


their approach to film. Too often they 
have offered only routine courses in film 
production, been content to confine film 
distribution to extension divisions, for- 
getting classroom use by the regular fac- 
ulty and student body, or have ignored 
film altogether. From the universities — 
even more than from the foundations — 
we should expect a creative, experimental 
approach to films and film production and 
appreciation. My own alma mater (a 
woman’s college of unusually progressive 
character — one of the first to teach mod- 
ern dancing, labor problems, etc.) has 
just gotten around to renting films for 
classroom use. It can’t afford to buy 
films it says; it offers not one course or 
extra-curricular activity connected with 
films; it is, in fact, years behind time in 
exploring a tremendous social force. And 
it is typical. 

It is not important that the colleges 
and universities use films in the same 
way as the elementary schools do. Pre- 
sumably, college students can get along 
with lectures and discussion, even though 
films might save time and stimulate imag- 
inations. What is wanted from the institu- 
tions of higher learning is creative leader- 
ship and pioneering. A constant enrich- 
ment of our understanding and use of 
all the media of communication is what 
we have a right to expect. I am longing 
to see really beautiful (or meaningful) 
films come out of universities. The lower 
the budget, the more challenge to the 
imagination, within reason of course, so 
it’s no use for the university film producers 
to plead lack of funds. They can write 
and produce fine dramatic shows, so why 
not films? The Vassar Child study films 
and some of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege films show what can be done on small 
amounts of money. 

Princeton's film about itself proves that 
it well appreciates the power of the screen 
to get help for the university in the form 
of dollars. Now it might look into the 
power of the screen a little deeper. I was 
stirred by the. way Mike (one of the four 
“typical” students in the film) was helped 
to see his way clear to becoming a museum 
director. But I wondered if Mike had any 
chance to find out about creative film 
work at Princeton. He should have. 
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@ Representing more than a dozen coun- 
tries, Films of the Nations’ meetings are 
miniature United Nations’ assemblies. It 
was, in fact, “to better understanding and 
friendship among nations by means of 
films, thereby contributing to the ideal of 
lasting peace”, that it was established, on 
January 31, 1946, as a non-profit corpora- 
tion. Through its central agency, such 
smaller countries as Sweden, Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, South Africa, pool their 
resources for wider individual and collec- 
tive distribution. 


Most FON films tend to stress the 
pleasures and palaces, the beauties of 
nature and art, the thrill of travel. This 
may be the fault of our dollar policy and 
the fact that the American tourist is so 
increasingly important a factor in the 
world trade situation. FON’s member 
foreign governments also do not feel it is 
up to them to make films for our schools 
except incidentally. But because their 
pictures are pleasant and nonpolitical, 
they are popular for television, in library 
collections, and as introductory or over- 
view aids in teaching geography and 
history in schools. There are also six 
United Nations’ subjects on the FON list 
of some 80 titles; and such other specials 
as the Arne Sucksdorff children’s classic, 
Winp FRoM THE WEST. 


Films of the Nations Inc., originated 
with Maurice T. Groen who came from 
Holland in 1941 to become head of the 
film and photo department of the Nether- 
lands Government Information Bureau. 
Mr. Groen, now an American citizen, is 
executive director and president of FON’s 
board. Other officers are H. M. Moolman 
(Dir., Union of South Africa Information 
Office); Henry Pillichody (Swiss National 
Tourist Office); and Mme Henri Lau- 
rent (Belgian Government Information 
Center). 


FON plans for 1950 call for some 20 productions, additional to what is in release. 


@ As an extension of FON, Mr. Groen 
is also interested in DPM Productions 
which makes films chiefly for foreign gov- 
ernments, and FON’s exclusive release. 
Some among the more recent of these 
indicate an attempt at more than the 
surface view. But as picture and narra- 
tion are both so busy trying to present 
every possible fact and scene in one film 
(again, perhaps, the faults of the dollar 
policy?) you almost feel you need to run 
the film once for hearing and again for 
seeing. This is particularly so in Work 
AND PLay IN and THe DutTcH 


- Way, both very worthwhile but too excur- 


sive. HANDICRAFTS OF BELGIUM, however, 
is a very agreeable blending of spoken and 
pictorial material, illustrating Belgium’s 
continuing tradition of fine lace and linen, 
pottery and glass fashioning craftsman- 
ship. 


SoutH Arrica’s Mopern Cities is im- 
portant because it corrects the too current 
impression that “darkest Africa” is still 
that way. The bustle, color and activity of 
life there in its four principal cities is 
startling. Equally surprising (and appre- 
ciated) is the frank admission of a racial 
problem. 


LAUSANNE, Swiss city, is beautiful in 
itself and in this film; though we’d have 
found even more enjoyment in a slower 
pace. Music lovers note: there’s a fine 
local choir featured. 


YouTH AND SUMMER IN SWEDEN —a 
cheerful, delightful film for all ages, even 
the very young — presents four likeable 
teen-agers on vacation. Anne-Britta and 
Gunilla leave Stockholm by train, then 
bicycle — with pleasant little adventures 
enroute —to a camp. Ivar and Cousin 
Arne make their way to it by canoe... 
Photography by Olle Comstedt, A.S.C., is 
superb. —R.L. 


YOUTH AND SUMMER IN SWEDEN is a happy film about Cousin Arne, Anne-Britta, Gunilla, and Ivar. 


(For details concerning the films mentioned here, see page 2.) 
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Catholic Film Institute England 
Plans Notable New Ventures 


DOUGLAS NEWTON, writer of this report, is a well-known British Catholic author, and an Editorial 
Board member of the “London Universe.” 


@ An energetic Catholic Film Institute of England is now showing how much 


can be done by voluntary effort, when inspired by enthusiasm and backed 


by sound organization. 


WORLD CONFERENCE 


Recently it concluded a highly success- 
ful world conference in London, in which 
it acted as host to the General Council 
Meeting of the International Catholic 
Cinema Office (the O.C.L.C.). This gath- 
ering of the leading experts of Catholic 
Film Action from many lands was im- 
mensely fruitful in its conferences and 
discussions, and in its practical study of 
British cinema technique — on the floor 
of the studio, and in the special showing 
of outstanding films. Such leaders of 
Britain’s cinema industry as J. Arthur 
Rank, Sir Michael Balcon, the Secretary 
of the British Film Institute and others, 
gave representatives the benefit of their 
experience at many functions. 

An outstanding feature of the General 
Council’ Meeting was the lively interest 
shown by the Latin-American countries. 
Delegates from Chile, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic and Uruguay participated, 
among the representatives of 16 countries 
ranging from Austria to Switzerland. The 
Venezuelan Ambassador and the First 
Secretary of the Dominican Republic also 
atended. Msgr. Alfredo Silva de Santiago, 
Archbishop of Concepcion, represented 
Chile, and invoked a blessing on the 
gathering by saying Mass for the inten- 
tions of the O.C.LC. 


C.F.1. SUMMER SCHOOL 


A well attended school session fol- 
lowed the Meeting and was characterized 
by the same practical approach. Held over 
one weekend, to enable students to attend 
it daily from their own homes, consid- 
erable time was given to training in the 
actual handling of cameras, projectors, 
lighting and other apparatus, as well as 
to lectures, instruction in script reading 
and edjting, and discussion of every aspect 
of filmmaking. The whole scheme was 
planned to encourage trained and effi- 
cient workers, able to build from the 
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script up to the use of a projector in 
schools, or parochial gatherings. 


TO FILM OUR LADY OF FATIMA 


Perhaps the most striking note of the 
Catholic Film Institute’s enthusiasm is 
struck, however, in its organization of the 
Fatima film. Devotion to Our Lady of 
Fatima has grown considerably among 
Britain’s Catholics ;and Kathleen Row- 
land, on the staff of the Catholic news- 
paper The Universe, launched a Rosary 
Crusade in connection with it. As Film 
Critic of this newspaper, she suggested 
to the CFI that a factual film of the story 
of Fatima should be made, for which she 
provided a script. 

To meet expenses an appeal was made 
to the Catholic public, the whole of the 
Catholic Press willingly cooperating, with 
extraordinary result. Accordingly, a film 
unit has already been sent to Portugal to 
work on the actual scene of the appari- 
tion of Our Lady to the Portuguese chil- 
dren. In charge of direction is Andrew 
Buchanan, well known as a producer of 
this kind of film, and responsible for the 
fine production of the Medical Mission- 
aries of Mary motion picture VISITATION. 


EXPANSIVE ACTIVITY 


All this work provides a satisfactory 
and businesslike foundation for the steady 
expansion being planned by the Catholic 
Film Institute, which has in view a 
large ‘scale feature film on the life of 
St. Thomas More, and another dealing 
with Blessed Thomas campion. The 
field, indeed, is rich in suitable subjects, 
and the enthusiasm with which the Cath- 
olic Film Institute is working offers real 
hope of a permanent and expanding status 
for religious films in this area in the 
near future. 

As testimony, finally, to the excellence 
of the Catholic Film Institute’s organiza- 
tion, Fr. J.A.V. Burke, secretary of the 
International Catholic Cinema Office 


BRITISH LABOR UNIONS 
INCREASE USE OF FILMS 


@ U. S. labor unions would do well to 
take a tip from the British in their in- 
creased use of films for labor groups, 
according to Mark Starr, Educational Di- 
rector of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. Mr. Starr noted 
this increased useage on a trip to Britain. 

One movie used shows the growth of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
(machinists), another of the Electrical 
Workers Union. The Baker’s Union is 
fighting the night baking problem with 
films. 

Official British film organization of the 
labor movement is the National Film As- 
sociation which issues the N.F.A. Journal 
and runs film schools. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society's 
Film Department has its own production 
unit and recently produced THEIR GREAT 
ADVENTURE, dealing with the activities of 
the Labor Government through the media 
of two young people who want to get 
married, against their parents’ objections. 
The film examines old insecurities, and 
measures now available to overcome them. 
Premiered at the Blackpool Conference of 
the Labor Party in 1949, it has since 
been made available to all affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Starr looks forward to wider ex- 
change of labor union films on both sides 
of the Atlantic and feels that more active 
exchange would be of great mutual 
benefit. 


(O.C.1.C.) has been invited to preside 
over the jury which this year will award 
its O.C.I.C. Prix at Venice, to the film 
“which contributes most to the spiritual 
and moral betterment of humanity.” 
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16mm. Brings the World 
Haiti... 


@ On Haiti’s Columbus Day (Dec. 8) in celebration of the 200th anniversary of its 
capital city, Port au Prince, Haitian President Dumarsais Estime officially opened an 
Internation Exhibition that is planned to run for two years. Designed primarily to 
attract tourist and other trade, the Exhibition has importance and significance in 
many directions, notably that of education in general and visual education in particular. 


Previously, there was just one motion picture in this Republic of some 3,500,000 
people. There are now four theaters, by purchase recently from the United States of 
complete portable 16mm installations for two 400-seat houses, and another 35mm. 
All four are in Port au Prince; and the three new ones, on the 214-mile fair grounds, 
are designed specifically for the purposes of the Exhibition. They will be permanent 
afterwards, however; and even during the Exhibition will be used by the government 
for the educational program it is presently in process of setting up. It is understood 


too that, on the basis of experience with these installations, consideration will be given An International favorite for high schools, 
to eventual establishment of motion picture facilities throughout the country. 
: Apart from 3,000 white foreigners, negroes together with mulattoes form the Rentals according to your ability to pay. 
majority of the population. State religion is Roman Catholicism. Official language is WRITE TODAY for full informa- 


tion. Ask for list of other 

foreign features. Please state 
B school or organization. 

: International Film Bureau, Inc. 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 


French, and French Creole is spoken by the majority. But the teaching of English is 
obligatory, and education compulsory. Last (1946) census showed that 100,000 pupils 
attend some 1060 schools taught by 1100 teachers. 

Equipment purchases and installations to the value of almost 
$50,000 were effected by the Van Der Schalie Corporation of 
New York City. According to Mr. Harry van der Schalie, vice- 
president, who supervised on the spot, several at least of Haiti’s 
officials are graduates of U.S. educational institutions, notably 
the Minister of the Interior who is in charge of education. 
Mr. van der Schalie and Mr. George Gary (v.p. in charge of 
sales and promotion) while in Haiti were asked by its gov- 
ernment for assistance in setting up an educational film 
program, subject to approval by the Minister of Education. 
The Van Der Schalie organization is thus acting on the film 
end as liaison agent, in a service capacity. Primary business 
of this firm is a continuous re-winding 16mm _ projector. 


It was to do the preponderance of film installation for 
foreign governments exhibiting at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939 that Hendrick van der Schalie, the firm’s founder and 
president, came to the U.S. He was encouraged to market his 
patent mechanism in this country, and he did considerable 


work for the Army and Navy during the war. Called in by the Announcing a new Julien Bryan Documentary 


architects of Haiti’s International Exhibition, his firm set up 


its entire film and production program, and trained Haitians J A PA N & S cL FA M : LY 
to handle projection. 


Inaugural screening for the President and official guests — a two-reel black and white film which emphasizes the 
notably South and Central American ambassadors — featured Japanese innate love of family life by showing many of 
the appropriate J. Arthur Rank feature, CHRISTOPHER the routine activities of the Kawai family: the adults 
COLUMBUS. Other subjects were INTRODUCTION TO weaving on hand-operated looms; the aunt preparing a 
HAITI, DOWN WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS (Ecua- meal; the family dining; the father in a business con- 
dor), VENEZUELA MOVES AHEAD, COLOMBIA — CROSS- ference; the Grandmother repairing screens; the chil- 
ROADS OF AMERICA, BRAZIL (all C.L.A.A. productions); dren doing home work; a puppet show; observance of 
WINGS TO CUBA AND THE CARIBBEAN (Pan-American New Year; and many other interesting activities. 


Airways); RICHES OF GUATEMALA (Simmel-Meservey); NT FO 
MUSIC IN AMERICA (March of Time); and an assortment INTERNATIONAL FILM UNDATION 
of vata 1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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French with | 
> ie 
English 
poo! 
subtitles 
(85 min.) 
Adelightfulcomedy- 
= drama with Raimu, 
Michele M 
A sensitive portrayal of family life in 
France. Michele Morgan enacts the role of : 
an innocent girl accused of murder. Raimu 
is a human, lovable character — Gribouille. 
Thoroughly enjoyable. Suitable for the 
whole school. 
‘be 
&§ 


FILMS FROM BRITAIN 


BRABAZON, KING OF THE AIR 


The largest land plane in the world made its first 
flight in September, 1949. Driven by eight engines of 
2,500 horse power each, the Brabazon has a wing 
span of 230 feet, can carry 120 passengers, and has 
@ normal cruising speed of 250 miles per hour at 
22,000 feet. The film shows the entire development 
of the plane from design to take-off. 


9 minutes Rental $1.50 


FARNBOROUGH AIR SHOW, 1949 


The British Aircraft Constructors’ Show which was 
recently held at Farnborough was both brilliant and 
exciting. Representatives of more than sixty countries 
came to see the best and latest productions of 
famous firms. All types were ——_ in action — 
jet bombers and fighters, jet airliners, experimental 
supersonic planes, and that great aviation achieve- 
ment, the “Brabazon 1”. 


10 minutes Rental $1.50 


FASTER THAN SOUND 


As part of the tests which were made to break 
through the sonic barrier, a miniature pilotless 
machine was developed. Propelled by rockets and 
automatically controlled, the test model flies under 
its own power and its flight is traced from the 
ground by radar. 


10 minutes Rental $1.50 


JET GETAWAY 


With high speed jet planes, it is almost impossible 
for a pilot to bail out unassisted. On a specially 
built steel ower, tests were made of a new “‘pilot 
ejection” seat. As the invention was improved, it 
was tried from planes, using enenens Now the seat 


has been perfected and d of a safe 
method of bailing out of their peony 
8 minutes Rental $1.50 


TURBO JET PROPULSION 


Made with the co-operation of Rolls Royce Lid., the 
film shows the principles of turbo jet propulsion and 
the application of these principles as exemplified by 
the Rolls Royce Derwent Turbo Jet Engine. It is 


particularly suitable for showing to schools, technical 
colleges, engineering groups, clubs, etc. 
16 minutes Rental $2.50 


Films from Britain may be obtained on application to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 


or from conveniently located B.I.S. or British Con- 
sulate offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, 
los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Washington, 
D. C., and from numerous educational and commer- 
cial film libraries. 
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No. 5 in a series about 


Films in Public Libraries 


A YEAR'S HIGHLIGHTS ON FILMS IN THE A.L.A. 


By PATRICIA BLAIR 


PATRICIA BLAIR’s job, as Film Advisor to the American Library Association, is to stimulate library 
interest in film, to help in selection, to coordinate library and community film activities. . . . 
Public library interest in motion pictures stems from their basic philosophy of responsibility to provide 
all types of informational material. Individual libraries had circulating motion picture collections as 
early as 1930. In May 1947 the Carnegie Corporation of New York made a $27,000 grant to the 
American Library Association which made possible the appointment of a full-time film advisor. 
Her office was recently moved from Chicago, to 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


@ Iwo distinctive features of the past year have been the ALA’s Regional Meetings 
held in seven sections of the country, and the phenomenal success reports turned in 
by the two cooperative film demonstration projects in Missouri and Ohio. 

The Regional Meetings, which were an experiment for the American Library 
Association, were held in Vancouver, British Columbia (Far Western), Fort Collins, 
Colorado (Trans-Mississippi), Atlantic City (Middle Atlantic), Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts (New England), Miami Beach (Southeastern), Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(Middle West), and Fort Worth, Texas (Southwestern). Some type of film program 
was held at each one, and in some of the Regions it was possible to conduct full 


ftedged workshops. 

To pick out a few highspots, for ex- 
ample, at Southwestern films hit the big 
time in ALA when for the first time a 
General Session was devoted to the criti- 
cal evaluation of three films: PRODUCTIVITY 
(EBF), Picrure In Your Mino (IFF), and 
Tue Loon’s Neckiace (EBF). Mr. John 
Cory, the Executive Secretary of the 
American Library Association, presided at 
this important meeting which was at- 
tended by about 400 people, and the 
evaluating panel consisted of Mr. Dennis 
R. Williams, Vice President of EB Films; 
Miss Janice Kee, in charge of the Missouri 


‘State Library's Film Demonstration Pro- 


ject: Miss Vivian Cazayoux, in charge of 
the film program, Louisiana State Library; 
Mr. W. R. Fulton, Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment, University of Oklahoma; and 
Patricia Blair, ALA. 

At the Far Western meeting, in addi- 
tion to the fine workshop planned by 
Grace Stevenson of the Seattle Public 
Library, about 500 people saw 16mm 
films during the Fun Evening. For many 
of these, especially the research and ref- 
erence librarians, this was the first time 
they had ever seen such films as the 
National Film Board’s productions and 
other artistic and cultural subjects. 

At the Miami Beach meeting, the pro- 
jectionist was so inspired by Picture IN 
Your Minp which was used on the regular 
film program, that he secured permission 
from the Manager of the Headquarters 
Hotel to screen it again at midnight in 
the bar! 

Among the other “firsts” we celebrated 
during the Regional Conferences, one 
was a premiere showing, at Grand Rapids, 


in FILM NEWS 


Please remember fo soy you saw it 


of two of the new McGraw-Hill marriage 
films THis CHARMING CoupLe and Wuo’s 
Boss. 

At the San Francisco ALA Conference 
of 1947, the Film Institute was attended 
by about 50 people. In 1948 the Film 
Workshop at our Atlantic City Confer- 
ence had 150 participants. This year 
through the seven Regional Meetings, 
we reached some 1,900 librarians who 
studied and/or participated in some type 
of film program. 


Cooperative Film Circuits 

The Regional Conferences uncovered 
for the ALA Film Project Office many 
new libraries, smaller than the large units 
with whom we have been working. These 
libraries are, or will shortly be, interested 
in cooperative film planning, and rental 
plans. This interest was reflected in the 
careful attention given everywhere to 
the reports on the experience of the 
Missouri and Northern Ohio demonstra- 
tion film projects. 

This joint cooperative film service, in 
contrast to the individual library service 
we're most familiar with, comes about 
through a banding together of small- 
budget libraries, serving small population 
areas (where films reach a_ saturation 
point), with some large library agency, 
thus allying themselves with the larger 
budget and a large reservoir collection. 

It has been quite obvious from the be- 
ginning that larger units than those now 
in existence would have to be created 
before widespread film service through 
libraries becomes feasible. This problem 
of larger units of service is, of course, 
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part and parcel of a familiar library 
problem. However, cooperative film ser- 
vice is a practical, working reality today 
in several areas of the country. Among the 
most important are Northern Ohio and 
sectiéns of Missouri where film service 
with central administration, central ac- 
quisition from a pool to which all con- 
tribute on a sliding scale, but with 
democratic group selection and shared 
film collections is an actual fact today. 
The Missouri circuit is administered by 
Janice Kee from the State Library and 
has 15 participating units mostly county 
libraries, although the St. Louis Public 
Library and the State Bookmobiles also 
participate. In November, 1949 the films 
were used 776 times in the sparsely popu- 
lated sections of Missouri and seen by 
56,537 people. 

The Ohio circuit, administered by Vir- 
ginia Beard. Head of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library's Film Bureau, consists of 
the public libraries in 10 cities ranging 
from the industrial Lorain, Ohio, to small 
New Philadelphia. Each place receives a 
“package” of 34 new films every month. 
In November the Ohio circuit’s films were 
used 3,120 times and seen by 158,175 
people in the area. 

The Detroit Public Library is presently 
engaged in working out legal affairs so 
that a film contract service may be estab- 
lished on the part of Detroit to 9 adjacent 
suburban and one county library. 

In Tennessee, using the contracts and 
other materials from the two film. demon- 
strations as guides, the Knoxville, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Kingsport public 
libraries are establishing a four way film 
exchange. 

These cooperative public library cireuits 
emphasize joint selection of materials and 
careful promotion of use with community 
groups. The cooperatives accomplish (1) 
a fair measure of decentralization of dis- 
tribution, (2) eliminate travel time which 
is lost through state distribution, (3) pre- 
vent expensive administrative and other 
duplications and (4) prevent through an- 
ticipation, the problem of the films reach- 
ing a saturation point in the small com- 
munity. 

Future development of similar joint 
film projects by other libraries will be 
influenced by some of the following 
points: 


(1) The local laws and appropriating 
bodies . . . (2) Physical influences. The 
terrain and shipping facilities within a 
state... (3) The population distribution 
and density . . . (4) The work of other 
agencies — i.e., the State University Ex- 
tension Department and the area covered 
by the State Department of Education .. . 
(5) The closeness — or the degree — to 
which library units can cooperate within 
a State. 
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Girl Scouts 30th Annual 
Fillips Viz-Ed. Program 


@ Interest in audio-visual aids was an out- 
standing feature of the largest national 
convention ever held by the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. Though visual education has 
been on the agenda of its conventions for 
the past two years, the terrific interest 
exhibited at this year’s 30th annual, held 
in Milwaukee (Wisc.) recently, surprised 
even the organizers of this convention. 

According to Mrs. Carole Hale, Director 
of National Visual Education Services, a 
generous supply of Fitm News and other 
audio-visual magazines was exhausted the 
first day, and the organization’s own 
fliers were picked from their display racks 
so fast it was almost impossible to keep 
up the supply. Mrs. Hale, together with 
Mrs. Charles Larkin II, volunteer Chair- 
man of the Visual Education Committee, 
“manned” the audio-visual booth. An 
attractive and effective showcase, it repre- 
sented a nice gesture in a.v. cooperation: 
the Milwaukee Boy Scout's artist helped 
decorate it. 

Opening session of the convention, 
International Night, was setting for the 
world premiere of Scoutinc RETURNS TO 
Japan, (10-mins., color), shot in Kyoto by 
the International Film. Foundation spe- 
cially for the Girl Scouts. A simple but 
direct and effective human _ relations’ 
document, it drew much favorable com- 
ment from the 7,000 country-wide dele- 
gates and visitors present. 

Two other a.v. sessions were a demon- 
stration, “Can Motion Pictures Change 
Attitudes?” by Julien Bryan, noted 
lecturer and film producer, using Worip 
FRIENDSHIP, made last year by Interna- 
tional Film Foundation for the Girl 
Scouts; and a “Visual Education Quizz 
Show”. Among authorities serving on the 
quizz “board of experts” were Glen Burch, 
Director of the Film Council of America: 
Fred P. Strother, Milwaukee Boy Scouts 
County Council; Miss Bertha Bunda, 
Community Adviser, National Girl Scouts 
Field Staff; Miss Margery Lawrence, Dir., 
Ed. Division, Greater N.Y. G. S. Council; 
Miss Virginia Becker, Milwaukee Com- 
munity Welfare Council. Mrs. deForest 
Anthony, pres. Washington (D.C.) Mo- 
tion Picture Council and a member of 
the GS National Committee, was mistress 
of ceremonies. 

Films were stressed but many other 
forms of visual education were demon- 
strated as, notably, film-strips shown con- 
tinuously via a Viewgraph at the visual 
education booth. Some equipment was 
also on display. 

International understanding and _ acti- 
vities, outstanding part of the U.S. Girl 
Scout program and its fastest growing 

(Continued on page 11) 


MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
«SILENT 


4 


Across Canada (3 reels) 
A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (2 reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Klondike Holiday (2 reels) 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Summer in Old Quebec (1 reel) 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Canadian Pacific in the Air (2 reels) 
The story of how an air service in Can- 
ada developed from bush flying to main 
line services. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 
office. 
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RELIGIOUS USE 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY, Assn‘t. Prof. Religious Education, N. Y. U. 


TRAINING THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


@ A good teacher is one who believes in what he is doing and feels confident he is 
doing it as well as possible. Specifically, religious teachers are no exception. 

What the percentage actually is we are not prepared to state, but that the majority 
of Sunday school teachers are volunteers without much training is a certainty. Many 
of these volunteers feel in a vague and often sentimental way they are doing good, 
even without training for the work. Many more, however, wonder seriously if their 
particular methods are the best possible, and the sensitive ones — because they feel 
inadequate in knowledge and technical ability — often despair, even quit. 

Good will is not enough. More and more the church itself is coming to realize — 


and the synagogue too — that, to insure a consistent supply of teachers, as also for the . 


sake of the child, there must be more attention paid to teacher training. That every 
sincere volunteer teacher would welcome it, we are quite certain. 

Though various institutes of teacher training are helpful in outlining broad 
principles, I think these cannot ever substitute for the experience of observing good 
teaching actually taking place and that, if more people of ability and imagination 
could themselves make this observation, the problem of recruitment would be at least 
partially overcome. When the minister or religious education director approaches a 
potential teacher he almost invariably get as first excuse, the obvious: “No time.” 
But I daresay that, subconsciously, this refusal is being motivated also by memory of 
a series of kindhearted but ineffectual teachers in the person’s own past. 

Unfortunately, no film to my knowledge has yet been made of a good religious 
teacher doing the job well. But fortunately, there are some excellent films on teaching 
techniques in general, which can be very effectively applied in the church and synagogue 
situation. 


LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND _portrayed. Her efforts on the girl’s behalf 
CHILDREN are finally crowned with success when 


at last she uncovers artistic talent in Ada 
Part I: A Diagnostic Approach and prepares the way for her to take an 
Part II: A Remedial Method 


honorable place in the society of the 
@ I cannot think of a more inspiring way 


schoolroom. 
to start off a year of teaching than to show Here is a perfect example of a teacher 
this film. Its locale is the public school 


being motivated by the emotional rather 
room but transfer to the religious educa- 


tion milieu can be readily made. Though 
its approach is secular, I would call it a 
religious film because of the attitude of 
the teacher toward Ada Adams and the 
change it affects in the life of this pain- 
fully awkward, unattractive, socially in- 
adequate girl. The teacher’s bewilderment, 
meanwhile, and her humility in face of the 
problem Ada presents, are extremely well 
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than the intellectual needs of her students; 
and if a public school teacher can so 
interest herself in the social welfare of 
one unpromising girl, how much more 
should the religious teacher? For the most 
part, religious education has passed be- 
yond the teaching of a few facts, Biblical 
and other. It aspires to transform the 
personality and character in the most real- 
istic way possible. LEARNING TO UNDER- 
STAND CHILDREN presents the challenge of 
education, and does so in an engrossing 
way. It is well produced and acted. It 
has a real emotional affect. I would even 
go so far as to say that a church or 
synagogue which arranged to have its 
teachers—and_ potential teachers — see 
this picture would observe changes not 
only in the teachers’ attitude, but also in 
the lives of the children taught. 
2l-mins. (Part 1); 23-mins. 


(Part II), Sales price (both): 
$95. 


MAINTAINING CLASSROOM 
DISCIPLINE 


@ Unfortunately, in the un-ideal world 
in which we live, discipline has always 
been a problem. MAINTAINING CLASSROOM 
DiscipLineE is an excellent coverage of 
this particular problem. . . . Its opening 
scene displays a familiar classroom of 
junior high school young people. Mr. 
Grimes, mathematics teacher, is ‘ranting 
about how poorly this class has done in a 
test. It is the worst group he has had in 
a long time, it is lazy, doesn’t know the 
meaning of study, etc., etc. When he is 
called away, bedlam ensues and the whole 
class is harshly punished. Obviously Mr. 
Grimes has forgotten, if he ever knew, 
that the impact of the teacher's person- 
ality upon his students has an important 
effect on their general progress and _be- 
havior, and a point of classroom mayhem 
is reached. Then the film suddenly stops 
dead and starts over again, with Mr. 
Grimes given a second chance (1) to make 
his material meaningful (2) to display a 
friendly instead of hostile attitude and to 
inject a bit of humor into his approach. 
End result is that the class learns to respect 
him and to cooperate on this basis. . . . 
There are few teachers, religious or other- 
wise, who are so gifted they connot profit 
from this film on the proper way of 
establishing non-authoritarian control. 


14-mins. Sales price $70. 


: 
A 


WHO WILL TEACH YOUR 


CHILD? 


@ Also produced primarily for use in 
secular education, this film too could be 
adapted without much difficulty to the 
religious education field; and it too is 
slanted toward teacher recruitment. Be- 
ginning with the newborn child, it goes 
along with it into its life of learning — 
through curiosity, through experience, 
through teachers impatient and badly 
prepared, and others inspiring and stimu- 
lating. . . . Produced across the border 
by the National Film Board of Canada, 
this film was released theatrically and 
cited in the First Annual Canadian Awards 
last Spring. First outside production to be 
released by McGraw-Hill along with its 
own pictures, WHo Witt TreacH Your 
Cuixp has been slightly cut from its orig- 
inal length, which perhaps accounts for 
what seemed to us some weak spots. It is 
however unusually warm and human 
throughout; and contains plenty of inter- 
esting material to stimulate active discus- 
sion. We would particularly recommend 
it for parent meetings, particularly with 
a skilful discussion leader who: can bring 
out the relevance to the local situation of 
the various problems here presented. 


24-mins.; sales price $85. 


BROADER CONCEPT OF 
METHOD 


Part I: Developing Pupil Interest 
Part Il: Teacher and Pupils Planning and 

Working Together 
@ Here again the locale is the junior 
high schoolroom and we see first the 
teacher-dominated recitation method -por- 
trayed. The class is expected to read a 
certain amount of material at home and 
to answer questions upon it in school. 
“Villain” of the piece is the girl who 
knows too much, and the class is listless 
because its own interests are neither 
awakened nor considered. Theit we see 
the same classroom and teacher, but 
the situation is entirely different. Now 
the pupils are solving a problem of 
their own — the condition of their lunch- 
room, it is—and the teacher is treating 
them as more mature human beings. In- 
stead of giving memory tests, he is in- 
terested in stimulating them to work out 
something real. 

Part II, in which teacher and pupils 
are shown tackling the problem together 


and solving it, is more interesting. First 
a list is made of what is wrong with the 
lunchroom. The whole class is then di- 
vided into committees, with each pupil 
having the choice as far as possible of how 
he wants to serve, and a work plan is 
established. There follows an investigation 
such as only serious-minded high school 
students can make when interested and 
when the committees have the informa- 
tion they need, a final report is made to 
the whole class, and to the principal, 
present by invitation. The problem has 
been solved in a democratic manner. We 
see the clean lunchroom that results. 
Finally, the class evaluates its own ex- 
perience by discussing openly just what 
has been learned during the process. 

This film, in both its parts, is badly 
needed by all schools. It is desperately 
needed in religious schools where, in so 
many cases, instruction is still based on 
trying to interest pupils in something 
which is possibly quite beyond them. 
Consider the marvellous freedom the reli- 
gious schools maintain without State inter- 
ference, and visualize how far such schools 
might go in using the problem solving 
method of teaching! The church or syna- 
gogue using this film should anticipate 
teachers being temporarily disturbed, per- 
haps, in that it challenges time worn con- 
cepts of teaching. On the other hand, the 
church or synagogue which could utilize 
the method portrayed here, would take 
on a vitality and reality, I should think, 
which would be a true religious service 
to the young people for which it felt 
itself responsible. 


13-mins. (Part 1); sales price 
and 19-mins. (Part II); 


All the films on these pages are available 
from McGraw-Hill Textfilms Dept., 330 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. With the exception 
of “Who Will Teach Your Child,” they 
are based on various chapters of the 
Schorling textbook “Student Teaching”. 
Series price for these 5-subjects is $385. 
. - . For rental, inquire McGraw-Hill or 
your local dealer. 


SPANISH language TEACHING FILMS 


Prepared for classroom instruction 
by expert teachers 

Write for FREE 
commentary, vocabulary, 
and prices. 

Please state school or organization. 
International Film Bureau, Inc. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 
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HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


P 
HUNTING — — FISHING 
16 mm Sound 


61 W. 56th, New York City 19 
Write for free Catalogue 
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Girl Scouts’ Program 
(Continued from page 9) 
aspect, was discussed in its relation to 
visual education and vice versa. How Girl 
Scouting as a typical community organiza- 
tion, can cooperate with the Film Council 
of America nationwide and locally, was 
another topic of interest. Other questions 
covered —in general session as on the 
“Quizz Show”’—were budgeting and 
financing local visual education services; 
finding projection equipment in the com- 
munity; local Girl Scout use of GS and 
other films for adult volunteer training; 
interpretation of Girl Scouting to the 

public and to GS troops. 

Girl Scout films to date have been 
directed chiefly toward the member and 
potential member. Plans for 1950 include 
production of films on training council 
members, and filmstrips on leadership 
training. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. (headquarters, 
155 East 44th Street, N.Y. 17) is one of 
29 national members of the World Asso- 
ciation of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, 
with a membership of some 3-million. 
The U.S. organization consists of 1500 
councils composed of anywhere from 20 
to 600 troops each. There are 90,000 
volunteer leaders; total membership is 
upwards of 114-million girls. 


CHILD CARE GUIDANCE 


‘ eS) Extraordinary New Film On 


"THE BABY SITTER” 


Shows proper handling by baby sit- 
ter to keep children safe and happy 
while parents: are out. 

SALE $48.00 RENTAL $3.00 


Outstanding 16mm Educational Films 


COOKING 


KITCHEN SAFETY 
MEASURING 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 
TERMS AND WHAT THEY MEAN 


1 REEL $40.00 EACH 


ART EDUCATION 


CARE OF ART MATERIALS 
DESIGN: LINE 
LET’S PLAY WITH CLAY 
DRAWING: THE SQUARE 


1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
HOME MANAGEMENT & 


BUYING FOOD 
AVAILABLE FOR SALE 1 REEL $40.00 EACH 
OR RENTAL 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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The People 


... as presented by 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, INC. 


@ With the release this month of JAPANESE FAMILY, 
International Film Foundation Inc., of New York 
City and the world, can look back with justifiable 
pride upon the 30 subjects, totalling 62 reels, it has 
produced since its inception in November 1945. 

Of these, 5 subjects were produced for the United 
States Government; 10 were made under contract for 
social work and health or nonprofit agencies of 
similar objectives; 2 are animated films on intergroup 
relations; 13 are documentaries for IFF’s own distri- 
bution. It is not quantitatively, however, that IFF is 
pre-eminent, but qualitatively. Its films are out- 
standing as being motion pictures you do not simply 
view, but live with. They are outstanding also as 
expressions of a basic philosophy of internationalism 
in terms that are as understandable to children, as to 
adults. 


This philosophy is no more than the simple, human 
approach, made by sincere, honest and able craftsmen 
who, as nearly as possible in this day and age, work 
and think together much in the manner of the 
mediaeval school or guild under the aegis of a 
“pater familias”: Julien Bryan, IFF’s founder and 
executive director, an amazingly dynamic personality 
with enough energy and drive for at least three 
people. 

If it is possible for one man to be at the same 
time a moving spirit and a foundation stone, Julien 
Bryan is both these things to IFF. IFF’s story goes 
back, actually, to Julien Bryan’s devout (Presby- 
terian) home in Titusville, Pennsylvania, and to the 
visiting missionaries and ministers who found in 
him an eager listener to their tales of far-off places 
and peoples. After graduation from Princeton young 
Bryan entered Union Theological Seminary from 
which he was graduated but not ordained. Instead, 
he chose social work, and served as director of boys’ 
activities in a Brooklyn YMCA for several years. It 
was a trip to Russia as member of a conducted party 
in 1930 that led him to his real life work. On his 
return he began to give lectures while showing 
motion pictures he had taken himself. By 1932 he 
was showing them in large theatres. In the Spring 
of 1933 he joined forces with Burton Holmes, most 
popular travelogue exponent of that time, and their 
joint program — “Russia As It Was — Russia As It 
Is Today” — drew record crowds. 

Even in those early days, however, travel meant 
more to Julien Bryan than a mere adventure in sight- 
seeing. As a lad just graduated from high school he 
had driven an ambulance for six months of World 
War I on the Verdum and Argonne fronts. Out of 
this experience came his first book AMBULANCE 464, 
published by MacMillan’s and illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by himself. Out of this experience, too, 
he began to think seriously about similarities in 
“different” peoples. 

For its distinctive approach, the photographic ma- 
terial he brought back from abroad began to attract 
attention, and he to receive commissions for motion 
picture footage. In this way, as a freelance, Mr. 
Bryan did some 11-sequences in that many countries 


From top to bottom: Julien Bryan (center) talks with 


for March OF Time in its early years. For Erpi 
(now Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) he made 
CHILDREN OF HOoLLANnp and CHILDREN OF SwITzERr- 
LAND, still much in demand. Fame came when at the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939 he managed to be the 
last foreign reporter left in Warsaw — and to escape 
from Poland with his pictures. Newspapers and maga- 
zines widely syndicated his still photographs. Double- 
day published the book of his experiences. Pathe 
made his film footage into SIEGE, memorable first 
motion picture of World War II... . 


@ Casting about, postwar, for a project that would 
“best help in preventing war”, the trustees of the 
Davella Mills Foundation were advised by several 
farsighted officials of the State Department along 
with others, to give consideration to the documentary 
film and its “two-way street” possibilities for convey- 
ing understanding. Though foundations do not 
usually advance venture capital, Davella Mills’ own 
investigations convinced them that they should spon- 
sor such film production. 

Julien Bryan, meanwhile, had during the war pro- 
duced for, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, 23 pictures — still “the bible” on 
South America — to strength our “good neighbor” 
policy there. Asked then by the State Department to 
make the same sort of film about U. S. life, for 
interpretation of this country to others, he and the 
talent-group by this time working with him turned 
out the 5 excellent films of “the Ohio Series”, first 
of their kind for distribution abroad. 

It is not surprising therefore, that the Davella 
Mills Foundation, after careful consideration of the 
field, chose Julien Bryan and his co-workers for spon- 
sorship. Thus it was that, in November 1945, on the 
basis of a substantial three-year grant, International 
Film Foundation Inc. was established as a nonprofit 
membership corporation. Its objectives, according to 
iis charter, were “to promote better understanding 
between peoples . . . to present and interpret other 
nations and peoples to the American people and the 
American people to others . . . through the produc- 
tion and distribution of motion pictures . . . and 
also by means of television.” 

Primarily concerned always with giving the lecture 
or getting out the picture, Mr. Bryan had not 
previously concerned himself with company struc- 
ture and — with the exception of a secretary at a 
small office at 291 W. 12th Street (N. Y.) — had no 
staff until 1942. At that time, for the CIAA South 
American job he had taken on several people who 
then continued on the Ohio series: Francis Thomp- 
son, Philip Stapp, Gene Forrell and Bill James. If 
not a formal company, a close-knit group had grown 
up around him and it was with this group as 
neucleus that International Film Foundation Inc. set 
up shop. Members of IFF’s present creative staff are 
Julien Bryan as executive producer; Francis Thomp- 
son,producer-director; Basil Bevea, writer; Joseph E. 
Dushock, film editor; Gene Forrell, musician-com- 
peser; and Philip Stapp. artist, presently on leave of 
absence with ECA in Paris. 


people wherever he goes . . . Scenes from MARY 


VISITS POLAND, PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION, CHILDREN OF RUSSIA (dressed for a performance of 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn); ARTISANS OF FLORENCE; Caucasian PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION; 


starting all over again, from ITALY REBUILDS. 
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@ Julien Bryan’s unique contribution to IFF is his 
leadership. Because of his continued popularity as a 
lecturer, he entrusts much of the actual production 
to his staff. But, a capable craftsmen in his own right, 
he closely follows every picture from its idea stage to 
its release date. His is the “overall” mind and, as 
such, impatient of detail. But if genius really is “the 
capacity for taking infinite pains”, then Bryan comes 
this close at least to possession of the quality: he 
knows what is needed, and wants only such workmen 
around him as are capable of supplying it. Pactric 
IsLAND, for example, was held back for several 
months, after announcement of its release, because 
Mr. Bryan was determined it should have native 
music, though nobody knew where — except by costly 
return to the Islands — that sort of thing could be 
obtained. An old friend Louis. Horst, for 25-years 
conductor-composer for Martha Graham, solved 
this one. Familiar with the sources of primitive music, 
he studied old manuscripts and books of Micronesian 
melodies; then, since no native musicians were 
available, he reproduced this music on a “prepared” 
piano he fixed himself. The resulting score, arranged 
for piano and flute, gives the impression of a full 
native orchestra. 

This sort of thing every now and again projects 
Ray Blackwell, conscientious assistant director and 
business administrator, onto the verge of apoplexy. 
But when pressed, Mr. Blackwell also admits that the 
perfectionist approach usually adds in the long run 
to the product’s value. Staff people will tell you of 
their own accord that Julien Bryan is also one of the 
few film executives today who understands that free- 
dom is fundamental to optimum productivity and 
that, though guidance is often necessary to the 
creative mind, “art” if given a proper chance may 
even pay off... . This does not mean that Mr. Bryan 
foresaw, for instance, that Bounpary Lines would be 
the best single moneymaker on IFF’s list. It does 
mean that IFF took a chance on Philip Stapp, a 
chance most companies would not have taken. 

Bounpary Lines and the more recent Picture IN 
Your Minp have both garnered international as well 
as national laurels for the Foundation. They have 
also rewarded Philip Stapp, their creator, with a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and made him one of the 
brightest hopes in the film firmament. But for 10 
vears, before he came to IFF in 1945 at its beginning, 
Philip Stapp taught at Greenwich Country Day 
School: working as a painter meanwhile, doing some 
designing for Martha Graham, thinking always how 
his training in dance, in music and pictural art could 
be synthesized. Then, through Julien Bryan’s sister, 
also a teacher in Greenwich, Philip Stapp met Bryan; 
started through him doing maps and areas of anima- 
tion for the Office of the Coordinator, for OWI, 
the Navy. At IFF too he met Gene Forrell. 

Like Stapp, though not contemporary with him, 
Forell attended the Dalcroze School of Music (N. Y.), 
specialist in rythmics. Like both Stapp and Francis 
Thompson, he began by teaching his art — at a 
school directed by Peter Glushanok whose avocation, 
motion picture photography, has since made his 
name also. It was Bill James, however, who finally 
introduced Gene Forrell to Julien Bryan, in connec- 
tion with music research to be done on the CIAA 
Bolivia film. IFF became Gene’s “way of life” from 
the day Mr. Bryan brought back some deerhoof 
rattles from Paraguay. “One of the most interesting 
aspects of my job,” says IFF’s staff musician, “is that 
it enables me to meet the music of peoples all over 
the world.” 

It was when Philip Stapp and Gene Forrell dis- 
covered their mutual interests that a film like 
Bounpary Lines became sible. Composed, as_ is 
also Picrure IN Your Mrnp, of “carefully controlled 
visual forms, choreographed movement, and inter- 
locked music” (to quote Stapp), close cooperation 
Was even more essential in this type of technique than 
for other kinds of film. Highly specialized work in a 


technical direction was also required; and Gene 
Forrell, for whom IFF has been “laboratory and 
guinea pig”, is that rara avis: a creative musician 
who is also skilled in the operation of technical 
equipment. Stapp executed the picture, Forrell 
planned the music. Together they worked out the 
narration — which is written into the score and con- 
ducted, for timing, like another musical instrument. 

Referring to these unique animation subjects Mr. 
Forrell explained: “Expression in this sort of close 
musical-visual synthesis is naturally much freer 
than in any other film. We do try, however, to make 
all our pictures as honestly documentary as possible, 
and that goes for the music too. . . . Some expedi- 
tions record the music of the countries where they 
film, but what they take is not always appropriate 
for our purpose. We stand on our heads sometimes, 
to seek out the right people and research directors. 

. Once in a while we're lucky. We were just 
starting on the music for SAMPAN FAmMILy,” he re- 
vealed, “when a student of the Dramatic Workshop 
where I teach came to IFF to find out how we make 
films. I discovered he knew a great deal about both 
Chinese and American music, and he led me to cer- 
tain Chinese folk music that comes right out of the 
atmosphere of the sampan family.” 

For the puppet sequence in JAPANESE FAMILY Mr. 
Forrell’s research began with Nobel Prize winning 
Professor Yukawa in the Physics Department at 
Columbia University; and ended with a Japanese 
business man, a young dancer and singer, as well 
as two instrumentalists who were the respective 
wives of an antique dealer and a tailor. ‘These people 
not only helped Mr. Forrell with their music but 
assited Mr. Beyea in attaining accuracy in the script. 

Basil Beyea — graduate of Princeton and of the 
New York School of Social Work; case worker, social 
agency publicist, Army cryptegrapher, Broadway play- 
wright — was invited by Julien Bryan in 1947 to 
join IFF, has written most of its films since. 


@ In documentary film making, as in journalism, 
there are two distinct types of reporting, both essen- 
tial: spot news, and “human interest” or interpreta- 
tive. It is this latter type which is of special interest 
to IFF. As Mr. Bryan puts it: “Definitely political 
films are very necessary. But at IFF we feel there 
is so much in the world that is négative, we want to 
pull a positive, friendly oar of neighborliness and 
personal attachments. SAMPAN FAMILy, for instance, 
doesn’t explain China in terms of Communism and 
its leaders. It aims simply to help an audience achieve 
identification with its people. . . . We'd like to write 
the primer of international relationships . . . to give 
the news reader a link with the countries he reads 
about so that he can’see real human beings in his 
mind’s eye and can think how the things that happen 
affect them.” 

As Basil Beyea puts it: “In writing narration for 
any of our films, emphasis is placed — as in the 
photography — not on the quaint or picturesque 
but on the human universals: how the family eats, 
sleeps, plays, earns its living. Similarities between 
people are highlighted. Differences are not ignored, 
but parallels are set up in the audience mind. For 
example: in JAPANESES FAMILY when we are shown 
the strange-looking mochi cake decorated with odd 
things like dried seaweed, we don’t say anything 
superior, like: ‘Imagine eating such a funny cake!’ 
Instead, we explain that the seaweed is placed there 
because it is symbolic of happiness to the Japanese 
and is as important to them at New Year's as a 
Christmas tree is to us.” 

“Since IFF films are designed for audiences of chil- 
dren as well as adults,” he continued, “I try to make 
the narration as simple and lucid as possible — 
without making it so simple than an adult audience 
will feel it is being talked down to.” To this end Mr. 
Beyea divests his style pretty thoroughly of all orna- 
(Continued on page 16) 


Top to bottom: The baby of SAMPAN FAMILY (China) . . . a belle of PACIFIC ISLAND, unique picture of 
the Marshalls . . floating home of the SAMPAN FAMILY . . . PACIFIC ISLAND boat builders . . . 
JAPANESE FAMILY at school, at a traditional puppet fheater performance, at home. 
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MIDWEST BREEZES 


Editor, HELAINE S. LEVIN, Firm News’ Chicago Correspondent 


Association for Family Living Premieres “The Okinawan” 


@ Those attending the Fall conference 6f the Association for Family Living held at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago listened with avid interest as Dr. James Clark Moloney 
— Associate Professor of Psychiatry at Wayne University — illustrated the topic “Build- 
ing Emotional Stability” with excellent scenes of Okinawan family life and parent- 
child relationship. The illustrations consisted of a sound and color slide film made by 
Dr. Moloney while he was stationed on Okinawa as Commanding Officer of the U. S. 
Naval Medical Unit during the war. It reveals not only much research into Okinawan 
culture, but courage also in its dynamic approach. Dr. Moloney’s presentation con- 
flicts often with Freudian and other accepted psychiatric concepts. 

How the Okinawan mother builds emotional stability in the child from infancy 
on is worthy of our best consideration. “Spoiled brats” do not exist among the Okin- 
awans, and their notable mental health attests to the wisdom of their methods. Compar- 
ing the greed, intolerance, and lack of emotional balance in our own “culture” to the 
stability in the Okinawan, Dr. Moloney pointed up the startling fact that in 70-years, 
and a (pre-invasion) population of 350,000, there was one murder. The “civilized” 
world’s insanity rate is five times as great and Dr. Moloney concluded with the 
pertinent comment that people must relate themselves to others, that it is still not 
too late for us to make a start in his direcion. 

Dr. Moloney is auhor of the recent book THe Macic Cioak and co-founder of 
The Cornelian Corner of Detroit: an organization of pediatricians and psychiatrists 
“dedicated to the continuance of civilization.” It is attempting to achieve its objective 
through research in the field of child development and family life, through wide 
promulgation of pertinent information regarding child development, and through 
education of expectatnt mothers and fathers in basic child needs. 

The Association for Family Living (member, Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago) has not used films or audio-visual aids on a regular basis to date, but is 
becoming increasingly interested in these means. Organized in Chicago 25-years ago 
(present director, Dr. Freda Kehm), its primary concern is with bringing about better 
relationship between parents and children. 


Social Service Employees 
Union Sponsors Film Series 


@ First in the series of three film forum 
programs sponsored by the Forum Com- 
mittee of the Social Service Employees 
Union, Local 39, UOPWA, presented De- 
VELOPMENT OF NEUROSIS IN A SEVEN YEAR 
Cuitp (or, THE Story oF Mary), 
produced by New York psychiatrist Dr. 
Margaret Fries. Based on the true life 
story of one of her patients, the film treats 
of the neurosis of three generations, took 
over seven years to develop. Highly tech- 
nical, and widely used in_ psychiatric 
training, it has been hailed as unique by 
professional groups. 

The forum was made more exciting 
and informational still by the sparkling, 
crisp, concise remarks of Miss Helen Ross, 
Administrative Director of the Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, who is familiar with 
the real child of the film. A professional 
audience of over 500, at the Ilth St. 
Theater (larger than the quarters orig- 
inally arranged .for) evidenced a surpris- 
ingly great interest in the film as a 
discussion medium. 

January’s program featured FEELING OF 
OverpEPENCE (National Film Board of 
Canada), with Dr. John Spiegel — Chief 
of the Psychiatric Clinic, Michael Reese 
Hospital — as commentator. February's 
films — two more in the Canadian Gov- 
ernment “Mental Health” series — will 
be FEELING OF REJECTION and FEELINGS 
or Hostitity, with Dr. Boris Phillips — 
Chief of Pediatric Psychiatry, Mandel 
Clinic, Michael Reese Hospital — on 
hand to comment and lead discussion. 


Film Forums on the March 


in Chicago 


@ The Central WMCA (19 S. LaSalle St.) 
is the busciest cultural center in the Loop. 
New courses are constantly being added 
to a very dynamic curriculum, new tech- 
niques utilized. Sensitive to the real needs 
and interests of its Adult Education stu- 
dents, Director of Adult Ed. Don Canar’s 
policy is: “Give them what they want. 
Learning for Living is our theme.” 
Pedantry is taboo, and the results speak 
for themselves in beehive activity, with a 
terrific increase this season in enrollment 
for Adult Ed. couses. Credit for the Y’s 
dynamic curriculum must also be given 
Malcolm Knowles, its Dir. of Ed., and 
chairman of the Adult Education Council 
of Greater Chicago. 

Chicago Film Council is cooperating 
with the Y on a series of film forums for 
better understanding of our international 
neighbors. Spearheaded by Leon Smith 
(student), Ivan Springstead (Asst. Dir. of 
Adult Ed.) and with yours truly, Helaine 
S. Levin (Sec., Chicago Film Council) as 
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ficers are: R. T. Van Niman (Motiograph), 
chairman; Eric Bender (Row, Petersen) 
vice-chairman; Helaine S$. Levin (FILM 
NEWS) secretary; Evaline Lust (North- 
western University) treasurer. Executive 
board members are Laurin Healy (EB 
Films Inc.); Margaret Carter (National 
Film Board of Canada); William Kruse 
(W. Kruse & Associates); Ellsworth Dent 
(Coronet); George Wieland (Association 
Films Inc.); Glen Burch (exec. dir. FCA); 
Don Caner (Central YMCA); Marie Williams 
(Chicago Public Library, Main Branch); 
Ralph Creer (Films Committee, American 
Medical Association); Ethyl K. Benson 
(Jr. Red Cross); Harry McCarty (Actors 
Company); Norma Barts (British Informa- 
tion Services). 


advisor, the Adult Ed. Program Commit- 
tee has already presented two such forums 
with gratifying success. Topic of the first 
(in Oct.) was “The Atom and You”. Film 
used was ONE Wortp Or Nong, and Dr. 
John Marshall — Asst. Prof., the Institute 
of Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago 
— was an excellent commentator who 
spoke briefly to the point and gave the 


audience ample time for discussion and 
... The Nov. program, “The 
Economic Dilemma Facing British Social- 
ism Today”, revolved around the two 
“CHARLIE” films previewed in FILM 
NEWS, Sept. issue. 

~ Touring The Town,* a new course in- 
troduced at the Y last summer and con- 
tinued at the request of students, for the 
first time took a field trip vicariously 
through a film. Instead of visiting VD 
clinics (verboten) they viewed FEELING 
Att Ricut (also previewed in FILM 
NEWS’ Sept. issue). In line with its VD 
campaign in Chicago, the Board of Health 
sent an excellent speaker who made the 
film even more enlightening. 

Foreign language classes at the Y are 
also beginning to use films: as EN 
BRETAGNE (14-mins), and A Paris (18- 
mins; both from International Film Bur- 
eau, Chicago) which were found useful 
for understanding the culture and indus- 
tries of France as well as for language 
practice. 


questions 


*These tours, originated by Helaine Levin, 
are planned from a sociological point of view. 
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Editor, NANCY EDWARDS 


What They Are Showing 


TACOMA 


@ Fortunate indeed are the members of the C.P.S. Film 
Society, one of the most active groups on the campus of the 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. A subscription fee of 
$2 enables them to attend a series of six weekly programs of 
well-selected features and shorts. There are three such series 
each school year. 


“We think we give our patrons more for their money than 


any comparable group,” says program director Murray Morgan, 
“— which is probably the reason we’re always skirting on the 
edge of going broke.” 

For their first $2 the members saw six excellent features: 
Die FLEDERMAUS, GENERALS WITHOUT BuTTONS, MAN OF ARAN 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE, TIME IN THE SUN, and THE ETERNAL MAsK, 


along with the Museum of Modern Art’s packaged program- 
ettes — “Opera in Film,” “History of Animation,” and “The- 
atrical and Social Dancing in Film” plus Jom De Vivre, 
CAMILLE, BALLET MECANIQUE, and H2O. 

Series brought them INtTRosPEcTION, JouRNEY To 
Mecca, ABsTRACT FILM EXeErRcIsEs, KABYLIA, RouAD — IsLAND 
oF CrusaApERS, and Horror Dream, plus six more features: 
BARBER OF SEVILLE, LoNG VoyaceE Home, WEpDING OF PALO, 
MurpberReRS AMONG Us, TORMENT, and SPRING. 

The current offerings, January 5 to February 9, includes 
STEPS OF THE BALLET, BAYADERE, BALLET OF THE Paris OPERA, 
Swan Lane, AIR FOR THE G STRING, WALTz IN A FLAT Major, 
LAMENTATION, YOUNG GIRL IN A GARDEN, BHARATNATYAM, 
L’AmitTigE Noire, DANCE FEsTIVAL, THE CorN DANCERs, and 
Sky DANCERS OF PAPANTLA as short subjects accompanying 
Dona Barpara, As You Like It, THE New iver, Rossini, 
SCHUBERT'S SERENADE, and Nails. 


Chicago Scientific Film Society 
Sees Sponsored School Films 


@ That “big industry” is increasingly util- 
izing the essential elements of effective 
film making as tools in Public Relations’ 
activities is evidenced by the film pro- 
gram of the Chicago Scientific Film Society 
recently. 

On the basis of the definition: “Science 
is classified knowledge”, the Society pre- 
sented a program of school films produced 
by industry, as follows: 

Tue Freicut Yarp (representing “The 
Science of Transportation”), made by the 
New York Central System, and showing 
the highly complex, scientific organization 
of a train before it is started on its way 
. . . Yours (“The Science of 
Metallurgy”), made by Wilding Produc- 
tions for The Byer Works: an exciting, 
interesting treatment of wrought iron 
as the most ancient of ferrous metals; 
begins with contrasts in civilizations and 
ways of living to show the history of in- 
dustrialization . . . THe TruTH ABOUT 
ANGELA Jones (“The Science of Industrial 
Management”), made by the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company for instruction of its 
employees to show that even routine job- 
holders are important links in the chain 
of effective operation; drags in parts, but 
is fine on the whole; meanwhile explains 
how they keep track of your telephone 
charges . . . PrecisELy So (“The Science 
of Measurement’), a General Motors’ 
production that starts with primitive 
means of measuring weight, time, dis- 
tance; contrasts them with modern; ably 


and interestingly makes its point that, — 


without ability to measure precisely, our 
whole system and philosophy of mass pro- 
duction and interchangeable parts would 
be impossible. The section on modern in- 


January, 1950 


struments measuring the hundred-thou- 
sandth of an inch is particularly reveal- 
ing. 

January’s meeting (the fourth of the 
season) was scientific about syphilis, with 
the film FreLinc Att Ricut (Southern 
Educational Film Production Service for 
the Mississippi State Board of Health; pre- 
viewed Firm News, Sept. 1949). Also 
shown was CAUGHT MappPING, about how 
a highway map is made. -H. L. 


New Theatre Home for 
World Documentary Films 


@ The new home for World Documen- 
tary film programs during 1950, and com- 
mencing with its Feb. 4th program, will 
be the Roosevelt Auditorium, 100 E. 17th 
St., N. Y. C. In moving from the Barbizon 
Plaza, pres. Robert J. Gurney reports that 
a larger theatre was required to hold the 
increasing number of admissions. This 
should be encouraging news to 16mm. 
distributors who have come to rely upon 
this new organization as an effective show- 
case for their product. 

Programs of World Documentary are 
varied, with emphasis on films which re- 
flect international ideas, cultures and 
viewpoints. Program Director Joan Laird 
is continually on the look-out for new and 
stimulating material. During the last 
series of three programs, World Docu- 
mentary presented a total of 17 films, 
representing 11 different countries. 

Unlike the so-called film “society”, 
World Documentary has a_pay-as-you- 
enter policy: $1.20 for single admissions 
(.75 for students). Subscription rate for 
three programs is $3.00. Offices of World 
Documentary are at 18 West 55th Street, 
N. Y. C. 19. 


Kenneth R. Edwards 


@ Kenneth Richard Edwards, active 
in the formation and conduct of the 
Film Council of America and an 
official of the Eastman Kodak Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y., died on December 
16 after a heart attack while on a 
business trip in New York City. 
. . . An artist by talent, Mr. Ed- 
wards was among the first of the 
animated cartoonists in this field. 
It was when a special division deal- 
ing with the use of films for teach- 
ing was formed in 1928 that he 
joined the Eastman Company where 
he wrote and directed material for 
this department until its sale to 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films of 
Chicago. Placed then in charge of 
a new Eastman division, Mr. Ed- 
wards developed it until in 1947 he 
became the company’s adviser on 
all nontheatrical productions. He 
served as adviser also on material 
used by the State Department, the 
American Library Association, and 
the Girl Scouts of America. . . . 
No one was quicker to appreciate, 
or more generous in acknowledging 
a significant effort or job of work 
in our medium. During the course 
of his almost continuous travels to” 
educational and industry events and 
institutions he became a clearing 
house for many projects and ideas. 
A great contact man, difficult to re- 
place, his loss will be felt keenly by 
all who believe in the importance 
of 16mm. ... Mr. Edwards was 54 
years of age. He leaves a wife, nee 
Leila Lewis, formerly of N.Y.C.; a 
sister, of Toledo (his birthplace); 
and his daughter Nancy, member of 
the New York Times staff and an 
Associate Editor of Film News. 
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wherever previewed 
these great new EBFILMS 
have been acclaimed 


THE FINEST FILMS FOR 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


AMERICAN LITERATURE SERIES 


NEWYORK * LONDON « CHICAGO + WILMETTE + BOSTON + ATLANTA + DALLAS + PASADENA 


Irving 


Order from your local 
EBF representative, or 
write EBF, Wilmette. 


Longfellow 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


IN COMMEMORATION OF [INCOLN’S BIRTHDAY | 


again takes pride in presenting 
to schools, churches and homes 


ORK 19. The Definitive 16mm Film or 
the life of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


No film, in education or entertainment, has ever approached the heights achieved by the 
combined efforts of three of the world’s great film personalities, in this amazing screen 
biography of the most h and r tic figure in American history, from boyhood through 
public life until his death. 


Available in three different versions, from a 90 min. feature to a short subject all ideal for 
scheol, church and home use. Whether shown in commemoration of his death or any day in 
the year, here is the ultimate in great screen biography. 


NU-ART FILMS, 145 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The World's People 


(Continued from center spread) 


ment and sticks to a clear presentation of 
general interest information. As result, IFF 
films are equally popular for school curricu- 
lum and community group use. 

It is a tribute to these “world primers” in 
their entirety that they were screened an- 
nually for 9-years at the White House during 
the late President Roosevelt’s regime at his 
own request. Within the past 2-years films on 
Russia, Poland and the DP’s in particular 
have been shown 12 times in Washington to 
legislators and high officials, ahaa the 
Secretary of State. 


e IFF crews take no quick trips here or 
there in search of “native stuff.” On this 
score let producer-director Francis Thompson 
talk, who spent more than a year in South 
America working on the series for the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and ten months in the Ohio films locale: 

“We start with a general idea,” he ex- 
plained, “then explore for a real location and 
people we ourselves like. Then we get to know 
them well. . . . Basil Beyea goes to work 
on incidents these people themselves supply 
— like the onion farmers’ story in For SOME 
Must Watcu. . . . If you explain why the film 
is being made and they re-enact events that 
have actually happened to them, then you are 
bound to get the feeling of reality and authen- 
ticity which is the heart of the documentary 
film.” 

A native of Julien Bryan’s home town 
(Titusville, Pa.), Francis Thompson was 
originally a painter; studied in Paris; spent 
a year in Europe before settling to teach 
art at Lincoln School (N. Y.) and Cherry 
Lawn (Darien, Conn). In 1941 he asked Julien 
Bryan about a job in films and was whisked 
off to South America. 

Jules and Miriam Bucher went along then 
too, and Bill James (from the National Film 
Board of Canada). James, operating now as 
a freelance, still does a great deal of shoot- 
ing for IFF. Film editor Joseph E. Dushock 
since 1946 has been quietly and capably sort- 
ing and welding the celluloid product of its 
many talents. His documentary experience, 
since 1937, includes work with MGM prewar, 
and Army Pictorial Service in London as war- 
time head editor. 


e@ President of IFF, Edward E. Watts Jr., 
distinguished attorney, has been Mr. — 
counsellor since their Princeton days. Ray E 
Blackwell, Associate Director, and responsible 
for administration from the company’s in- 
ception, is an A.M. of Indiana’  Uni- 
versity, with graduate work in Administration 
of Higher Education at University of Chicago. 
His distinguished record with educational in- 
stitutions goes back to 1924. Government 
service includes a year as Associate Director 
in the CIAA Division of Science and Educa- 
tion; and 3-years with the U.S. Naval Reserve 
where he was made a Lieutenant-Commander. 

No longer dependent on its Davella Mills 
Foundation grant, International Films Foun- 
dation Inc. is forging ahead along the estab- 
lished lines of its interests. Plans now in form- 
ulation indicate it will make a limited number 
of contract films for welfare and international 
relations’ organizations. No one knows what 
the unpredictable Mr. Bryan himself will 
turn up for production film and _ television 
use on his usual Spring trip to Europe for 
lecture material. A Pandora’s box, its offices 
at 1600 Broadway, N. Y., overflow with ideas 
and projects. But whatever these may be, in 
the light of performance to date it can be con- 
fidently expected they will be carried through 
with the same emphasis on quality, and with 
characteristic zeal. 
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MEDICAL FILM NEWS 


Edited by LYNN STRATTON 


A. M. A. CONVENTION SHOWS 14 FILMS 


@ At the Third Annual Clinical Session 
of the American Medical Association, held 
in Washington, D. C., December 6 to 9, 
one feature which has been a part of all 
A. M. A. Conventions for many years was 
a regular program of medical motion pic- 
tures. In this case, some fourteen films 
were selected out of the great number 
which have been produced in recent 
months, and they were shown daily at 
stated times in a theater next to the 
Scientific Exhibit. 


CANCER 


Greatest interest centered around the 
new film of The American Cancer Society 
and The National Cancer Institute — 
Breast CANCER, THE PROBLEM OF EARLY 
Dracnosis — which was first introduced 
to the medical profession at this Session 


of the A. M. A. This is the second in the © 


series of films put out to acquaint the 
doctor with the signs and symptoms of the 
disease in its various phases, as part of a 
country-wide campaign stressing early 
diagnosis of cancer. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


Also rating high interest was a British 
film, DiIAGNosis AND MANAGEMENT OF 
POLIOMYELITIs, released by The Ministry 
of Health. In this picture, the story of one 
particular case is told from beginning to 
end, from the diagnosis through the 
course of the illness to the final rehabili- 
tation of the patient. Interspersed through- 
out are sequences showing other cases 
which differ in certain aspects from the 
one described, and afford the basis for 
diagnosis and treatment of poliomyelitis. 

_A professionally acted and produced film, 


its leisurely pace contrasts with the ma- 
jority of medical motion picture produc- 
tions, yet, because of its excellent quality, 
this adds to, rather than detracts from 
its interest. 


RENAL PHYSIOLOGY 


A film on renal physiology, KipNEY 
Function In Disease, recently completed 
by The Lilly Laboratory for Clinical Re- 
search as a sequel to KipNey FuNcTION IN 
HEALTH, was also given its first large- 
scale presentation at the Session. This is 
an outstanding animation production 
showing by unusual diagram techniques 
the changes in structure and function of 
the kidneys in certain pathologic condi- 
tions. The complexity of the subject and 
of its presentation make this film of prac- 
tical value only to those who have a 
thorough grounding in physiology. 


SUMMARY 


Other interesting films shown were: 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, THE REHABILI- 
TATION OF LARYNGECTOMIZED PATIENTS,* 
MALNUTRITION IN THE HOspPITAL PATIENT, 
as well as a number of surgical subjects. 
The Session was held at the National 
Guard Armory, and was attended by more 
than 5,000 members and guests of the 
American Medical Association. Other 
features of the week included a program 
of color television originating in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, where 
surgical and clinical demonstrations were 
given, and a wide variety of scientific and 
commercial exhibits of interest to the 
medical profession. 


* Previewed, Film News Vol. X No. 3. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT MEDICAL 
FILMS WIN HONORS ABROAD 


@ Films on medical procedures, made by 
governmental agencies, created strong in- 
terest at Venice amongst doctors and edu- 
cators, reports Chester A. Lindstrom, 
Dept. of Agriculture film chief, who at- 
tended the International Exhibition again 
this year as official representative of 
Washington. 

Writing in December’s monthly news- 
_ letter to Agriculture Department film 
users, Mr. Lindstrom lists five U. S. 
Government medical films which won 
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prizes: 

Cancer, The Problem of Early Diagno- 
sis (Public Health Service); SurcicaL Ap- 
PROACH TO THE SCAPULOHUMERAL JOINT 
(Veterans’ Administration); Roor CANAL 
THERAPY, Endodontia (Navy); OPERATIVE 
DENTIstTRY, Peridontia (Navy); THE 
Cert (Army: See Film News, August, 
1949). 

Sixty prizes were awarded during the 
three-week conclave, at which 18 countries 
exhibited. It’s THE MAINE SarRDINE (Dept. 
of the Interior) won first prize in the 
public relations category. Another Dept. 
of Interior film, CALIFORNIA AND Its Nat- 
URAL RESOURCES, was also a prize winner. 


IT’S YOUR HEALTH 


@ It will come as news if not a shock to 
many young people (and it is hoped very | 
many will be shown this film) that the 
condition of one’s teeth is not a thing 
apart, a matter between you and your 
dentist. Nine-year old Tommy’s hero, his 
star halfback brother Jim, fails to make 
entry into Annapolis to follow the career 
he has dreamed of and worked hard for, 
on the simple grounds that the Academy 
requires its applicants to have “all their 
own teeth, in perfect condition.” Jolted 
and puzzled, Tommy approaches their 
friend Dr. Hendricks and, so the rest of 
his gang can hear all about it too, Tommy 
— with the help of his brother and of 
the dentist’s pretty daughter Peggy — 
stages a party at which Dr. Hendricks puts 
on several kinds of demonstration and 
lets fly some striking facts the makers of 
sweets and soft drinks probably will not 
like. By means also, of larger than usual 
models you can really watch in action, he 
very graphically illustrates his points. . . . 
Designed expressly for classroom use -on 
the 9-12 level, the presence of Jim and 
Peggy in the story gives it appeal for high 
school age. General treatment of family 
life makes it excellent for parents. .. . 
Approved by the Council on Dental 
Health of the American Dental Associa- 
tion. 


18-mins. For sale only, from 
Southern California State Dental 
Association, 903 Crenshaw Blvd., 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. Price, $75.00. 


ONE-THIRD THE TIME 


@ Psychological reasons for using film 
to train employees was discussed by Dr. 
J. L. Rosenstein before a recent meeting 
of ice cream dealers in Chicago. 

“Eighty-five percent of learning is 
through eye pictures — not reading,” said 
Dr. Rosenstein, consultant to Sarra, Inc., 
film producers. 

Citing examples, he said that films have 
trained “in about one-third the time it 
formerly took by means of books, pamph- 
lets, lectures, or by taking men out in 
the field.” 
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FILM 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, Film Library, and Ass’t 
Prof., Dept. of Communications, a New 
York City university. 


PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 


@ The numbe’ of filmstrips coming to 
our attention w. ald seem to indicate that 
production of this visual medium is going 
along at a pretty good pace. Those of us 
who feel that the filmstrip is a good teach- 
ing aid are not too happy, however, at the 
slowness with which filmstrip users are 
responding to our requests to tell us 
about how they have used this material 
in different teaching situations. It some- 
times seems to us as if every person who 
has ever used a motion picture has im- 
mediately sat down and written about it! 
But all too few who use filmstrips actually 
say anything that will help the many, 
many people who could use them if they 
knew just a little more about ways of 
bringing them into a learning situation. 

We feel that it is time to stop talking 
about this and do something. As we get 
reports of filmstrip utilization we propose 
to include them in this column. All those 
who are using filmstrips (with classes, 
school groups, P.T.A. groups, forum dis- 
cussion groups, or any other type of 
group) are hereby invited to let us know: 


1. Specific reactions to the particular 
filmstrip used; 


° 
2. Specific reactions to the filmstrip as 
a visual aid; 
3. Suggestions for effective techniques 
of utilization; 


Take up your pen — it may help us all 
to find a pattern for better filmstrips and 
more effective utilization. 


ACCOUNTING 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. (330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. 18) brings us a set 
this month of 11-strip in its ACCOUNTING 
SERIES, correlated with the text “Account- 
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CREDO 


. «» Good filmstrips are excellent teach- 
ing aids. 

...Filmstrips are only good as teach- 
ing aids if the component frames 
or pictures are good in terms of 
composition and photography. 

.-.If title explanations are included 
on the pictures they must be short 
and in clear, readable type. 


As in the case of any other visual 
aid no filmstrip, in and of itself alone, 
performs the task of teaching. Its 
effectiveness depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the technique by which the 
teacher incorporates it into the lesson 
and makes it a part of the pupils’ 
learning experience. 


ing Fundamentals” by McFarland and 
Ayers. The series includes Wuat Is Ac- 
COUNTING?, ADJUSTING THE Books (2 
parts), THe Work SHEET, Books oF Oric- 
INAL Entry, THE ACCOUNTING CYCLE, 
COLUMNAR JOURNALS, READJUSTING EN- 
TRIES, GENERAL AND SUBSIDIARY LEDGERS, 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, and CLOSING THE 
Books. A series of this type illustrates 
to us one of the major strengths of the 
filmstrip as a teaching aid, i.e., the pro- 
vision of projectible type material in a 
form which a teacher may use in any one 
of a number of ways. The subject matter 
is specialized, the presentation is neces- 
sarily keyed to the exact steps which 
must be followed, and the explanation is 
in turn keyed to what the student must 
know in order to take these steps. Of 
course it is conceivable that an instructor 
could handle this problem with verbal 
explanations and blackboard demonstra- 
tions — but the filmstrip provides a visual 
medium which is clear, and which en- 
ables the student to see the problem in a 
graphic form. And all students see the 
same picture at the same time. If each 
student had to search through his ledgers 
and books for the page which fitted the 
instructor's description, he might just 
possibly look at the wrong page. With the 
filmstrip pictorialization, the entire class 
can see, discuss and recognize the facts 
under consideration. If we were teaching 
accounting, we should want to have this 
set handy for constant reference. 


MEASURE 

YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, (18 East 
4lst St., N. Y. 17), offers a set of 6 film- 
strips in its History OF. MEASURES SERIES. 
Included are the histories of Linear 
Measures, WEIGHT AND VOLUME MEAs- 
URES, AREA MEASURES, OuR NUMBER Sys- 
TEM, Our CALENDAR, TELLING TIME. They 
are designed for use in elementary and 
junior high schools, arithmetic and gen- 
eral mathematics classes. Essentially these 
strips would best serve a teacher in help- 
ing pupils to gain a concept of what we 
mean by numbers and measurement. Each 
strip stresses the importance to man, indi- 
vidually and collectively, of having ac- 
curate, universally acceptable units of 
weight, measurement and time. We are 
given a picture of how ancient Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians and Babylonians tried 
to provide accurate measuring units and 
of how cumbersome and inaccurate some 
of these ancient methods were. We found 
the strip History oF Our NuMBER Sys- 
TEM particularly interesting because of the 
picture it gives of man’s efforts to devise 
a set of symbols to designate numbers, to 
denote units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 
etc. Any one of the strips would be good 
to use in introducing the study of weights 
and measures. In addition to giving fac- 
tual data, they should help in developing 
an attitude of appreciation for the ordin- 
ary, every-day value of mathematics. 


MACHINE SEWING 


KEY PRODUCTIONS, INC. (18 East 
41st St., N. Y. 17), is responsible for Ma- 
CHINE SEWING, a black and white filmstrip 
produced for the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. Prints are available from local 
Singer Sewing centers. Purpose of the strip 
is to aid beginners in learning the correct 
way to thread and prepare a sewing ma- 
chine for stitching, and it is intended for 


For upper threading: - 
business is “accounting.” Turn Wheel until 
Needle is at highest point. 


beginners’ classes in junior and senior 
high schools, vocational schools, colleges. 
It can also be used for adult groups. Clear, 
simple explanations are given of the im- 
portance of a straight needle, placement 
of a bobbin in the machine, guiding ma- 
terial, finishing a seam, length of stitch. 
Used in correlation with a set of wall 
charts and a manual of machine sewing 
available from the same company, this 
filmstrip should prove extremely helpful. 
The pictures are clear, the captions dis- 
tinct, the information basic and easy to 
grasp. Those who sew already, will also 
find it helpful. 


ESKIMOS, CANADA, TEETH 

THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF 
CANADA (1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
N. Y. 20) not only has motion pictures, 
but some very good filmstrips also — which 
is sometimes overlooked. We particularly 
like one dealing with the CANADIAN EskKI- 
mo, which shows Eskimos as they live 
today, and is not just a glorified succes- 
sion of igloo pictures. One sees the Eskimo 
families who live and work in towns and 
settlements; the tent homes of the 
hunters; preparation of food and clothing. 
Captions and photography are clear. After 
viewing it one has the feeling that the 
Eskimos actually live and work in this 
world of ours and are not just story-book 
people. This would be a good filmstrip to 
include in any lesson unit dealing with 
Eskimo life, or with peoples and problems 
of Canada . . . Bush Up ON Your TEETH 
(color) is designed for use with a lesson 
on dental health. The major portion of 
the strip is without titles, and a comment- 
guide provides descriptions and facts. The 
facts stressed include the importance of 
avoiding too many sweets, the proper way 
to clean teeth, and the importance of 
regular visits to the dentist. It ends with 
the suggestion that sodium fluoride is im- 
portant in reducing tooth decay but does 
not explain why. If proper time were 
given pupils to go over the script this film- 
strip could provide much material for a 
discussion type of lesson. Because the pic- 
tures do not bear titles, they could be 
utilized with several different grades, and 
the needs of different groups stressed in 
the discussion. 


INDIANS, ARTS, CRAFTS 

MODERN TEACHING AIDS (Eye- 
Gate House, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., N. 
Y. 18), continues its monthly filmstrip 
issues with a series of 9 color strips deal- 
ing with AMERICAN INDIAN Lire. Included 
are INDIAN Houses, Foop, AND CLOTHING, 
CRAFTS, DECORATION, CEREMONIES, GAMES, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION. Each 
strip is an independent unit, but utiliza- 
tion of the complete set would enable a 
teacher to cover quite thoroughly the im- 
portant phases of Indian life and culture. 
No one tribe or sectional group is singled 
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out for detailed consideration, but rather 
an overall picture is given of how Indians 
in different parts of the country filled 
their needs for food, clothing and shelter. 
While the set is basically prepared for 
use with elementary school classes, arts 
and crafts groups could find use for the 
strips dealing with crafts, decoration, and 
clothing; and a junior or senior high 
school class could well utilize the strip 
dealing with ceremonies. Many teachers 
ask for material in this ever important 
unit on Indians: Here it is. 


JAPAN TODAY 

THE NEW YORK TIMES current re- 
lease deals with a topic that is very 
timely, THe New FAce oF JAPAN. It shows 
the steps by which the police-ing and 
running of Japan have been carried out 
under General MacArthur as Supreme 
Commander. In the attempt to make 
Japan democratic, MacArthur has en- 
countered many problems that were based 
upon the fact that Japan was still a com- 
bination of dictatorship and feudal king- 
dom. The filmstrip first shows us the steps 


taken to punish and reform the nation; 
the introduction of a new constitution 
and new ways of making a living. It ends 
on a questioning note of “Must we occupy 
Japan indefinitely — could the Japanese 
stand on their own feet — or would Japan 
fall prey to communism?” It seems to us 
that this strip would be provocative of 
considerable discussion with a group of 
students and that several different lessons 
might well be based on its use. No direct 
solutions or answers are given for any of 
the questions raised. A good teacher will 
find in it the nucleus for several research 
projects. The accompanying manual is 
printed in a new, smaller size and format, 
which we found very easy to handle. 


Three Authoritative Filmstrips 
ANCIENT EGYPT 
ANCIENT GREECE 
ANCIENT ROME 


Correlation of social studies with visual & 
language arts. $3 each or 6 for $15. 
Write for free literature. 
FLORY FILMS, INC., 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


NEW CO-OP FILM 


What is a CO-OP? 


A new 16mm film designed to 
tell what a co-op is — how it 
operates and what cooperatives 
are accomplishing. Shows many 
different kinds of co-ops in 
action. 


Excellent film for farm groups, 


schools, and community organi- 
zations. 


Black & White 
Running time 22 minutes 
Rental $5.00 Purchase $75.00 


Sound 


THE COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE U. S. A. 


343 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Don’t Fight 
Communism 


by defensive methods. Use a positive approach — 
teach Americanism! The new color filmstrip series THE 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG is a “thrilling 
experience in Americanism.” It comes in three parts — 
The Flag is Born — The Flag Develops — How to Honor 
and Display the Flag. Captions tell story. Three 
COLOR filmstrips boxed with manual $11.50. 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS, DEPT. FN 
995A First Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE 


A new series of nine full color 
filmstrips which illustrates how 
the American lived in several 
culture areas. 


Emphasis is placed on Indian 
houses, food, clothing, crafts, 
decorations, ceremonies, games, 
transportation and methods of 
communication. 


$22.50 
Complete 
This “tad” attached to your school letter- 
hbe-4. will bring you by return mail a 
TRIAL preview set. FN-4 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


. . . A method of making 
monochrome prints from col- 
or films, by means of a new 
type of paper which may be 
used for contact printing or en- 
larging. Sepia prints may be made 
from large color transparencies by 
contact means, or tiny movie film 
frames enlarged many times. Prices 
have not yet been established for 
either kits or stock units but will be 
announced simultaneously with the 
release of the material to the stores 
early this month. — Inquire your 
Gevaert dealer. 

... A completely redesigned am- 
plifier for the Victor Triumph 60 
proejctor; also an all new rubber 
mounted ball bearing type motor for 
the Triumph, Envoy, and Lite- 
Weight models. This motor is self- 
aligning and is lubricated for life. 

.-. A color film stock which will 
eventually permit motion picture 
producers to make their own color 
prints for release to exhibitors (ac- 
cording to A. B. Jennings, research 
supervisor, the DuPont Company). 
Studios will be able, with some 
modifications, to use present equip- 
ment to process the color prints. 
DuPont labs are now at work on 
development of a taking method for 
production of a negative from which 
the new color prints can be made. 
Type 275 film can be used now, 
however, to process quantity prints 
from 16mm negative. 

. .. A new Presto-Splicer (Presto- 
seal Manufacturing Corp., 38-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City 3, 
N. Y.) for 14-inch magnetic record- 
ing tape. Known as the MT-1 it will 
produce a strong diagonal splice 
without the use of cement or ad- 
hesive material, and without loss 
in recording tape. This is accom- 
plished by electrically produced heat 
and precise pressure within an ac- 
curately controlled time cycle. No 
audible sound will be produced by 
the spliced tape, it is claimed, when 
played back. 

... The “Sound Reel” magnetic 
tape recorder that will record con- 
tinuously on a single track in one 
direction for 1200-feet. Single track 
recording permits easy editing. Tape 
can be used over 5,000 times. In- 
quire MASCO (Mark Simpson 
Mfg. Co. Inc.), 32-28 49th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

. ». A tri-purpose projector de- 
signed to handle filmstrips (slide 
film) only; 2” x 2” slides only; or 
both slides and slidefilm, this new 
Spencer MC Delineascope is in- 
tended primarily for the educational 
and training field. For further infor- 
mation: The American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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TECHNICAL 


By 
Bernard B. Spindel 


EUROPEAN FIRMS RE-ESTABLISH IN U.S. 


Gevaert 


@ The Gevaert trademark, an important 
one in the American field prior to the war, 
will be increasingly seen on this market, 
now that the main plant of the Gevaert 
Company in Belgium has resumed full 
scale operations upon completion of an 
ambitious postwar reconstruction pro- 
gram. According to Rene Aerts, General 
Sales Manager, The Gevaert Company of 
America, Inc., at a recent “open house” 
at the Company’s 425 W. 55th St., New 
York City offices: “Renewed activity has 
made possible a complete reorganization 
of the company’s distribution setup in 
this country and, under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. Harry Dumbroff, Sales 
Manager, distributors are being appointed 
to cover all sections of the United States.” 

Prewar, Gevaert was the largest manu- 
facturer of sensitized goods in Europe. 
In addition to its earlier line of films, 
plates and paper for the photographic 
and graphic arts fields, it is now engaging 
also in the manufacture of plastic raw ma- 
terials and plastic sheeting, recording 
tape, and acetate recording blanks for 
both amateur and professional use. Re- 
search was continued during the war, 
often as an underground activity, and 
many new products Mr. Aerts says are 
based on developments not revealed to 
the occupying forces. Some of these prod- 
ucts have already been placed on the 
market in Europe. Introduction to the 
U. S. will follow shortly. In the mean- 
while, stocks of those products already 
known here are being restored to prewar 
levels at a rapid rate, by the company’s 
Belgian plant which — enlarged and im- 
proved — now occupies nearly 50 acres 
and employs a working force of some 
5,000 persons. 


Special 16mm Services 
* Two projection rooms seating 70 

people each. 
* 16mm synchronous interlock pro- 
jection. 
lémm ARC-LIGHT Projection 
TWO MACHINES 


* Moviolas — viewers — synchronizers 
— cutting room equipment. 


PREVIEW THEATRE, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N.Y.19 © Circle 6-0865 « 


Paillard 


@ Paillard Products Inc., American fac- 
tory branch of Paillard Ltd., Yverdon, 
Switzerland, opened New York head- 
quarters at 265 Madison Ave. recently. 
Hans Stauder, vice-president and general 
manager (from Switzerland) is in charge 
of American activities. 

Paillard, Ltd. (the parent company) is 
world known as creator and manufacturer 
of the Bolex 8mm and 16mm camera; 
and Kern-Paillard lenses. The New York 
headquarters — staffed with trained per- 
sonnel and precision craftsmen — will 
have two purposes: public relations and 
educational work; also all phases of re- 
pair. Though all Paillard products are 
on display in its handsomely designed 
showroom, no merchandise will be sold 
here at retail, and contacts will be re- 
ferred to authorized Bolex dealers. 


National Geographic Society 
Initiates 16mm Glascreen 


@ Seeking the best in reproduction for 
the Kodachromes produced by its various 
expeditions throughout the world, The 
National Geographic Society (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) recently selected Glascreen for 
installation into its own auditorium, and 
for the Constitution Hall where the So- 
ciety shows its films to audiences of 4,000. 

Glascreen — a newly developed screen 
of woven Fiberglass — is in use all over 
the country in regular theatres: among 
its largest users being Loew's which has 
re-screened with it their entire circuit 
(Interstate, Fabian, Fox West Coast, Es- 
saness chains). According to Herman 
Gluckman, president of Nu-Screen Corp. 
(manufacturers), Glascreen is also being 
installed in other countries as fast as 
export licenses can be cleared and is 
already in use in Puerto Rico, Belgium, 
India, Colombia, England. Its use by the 
National Geographic Society, however, 
marks its entry into the nontheatrical 
(16mm) market. 

A Glascreen is not the portable roll- 
up type but must be stretched in a frame 
in the same manner as a regular theatre 
screen; is thus particularly applicable for 
the permanent screen auditorium. Among 
other features: it is completely washable; 
will not stretch, shrink, rot, burn or turn 
yellow. 
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Manufacturing Techniques Characteristic of 


@ january | marked the official entrance 
of another large manufacturer, Brum- 
berger Company Inc., into the audio- 
visual field. 


Samples of the products shortly to be 
distributed nationally through a.v. dealers 
as well as photographic stores, were re- 
ceived for examination recently by this 
department of Film News. Among these 
were: 

...A line of all-steel portable Slide Files 
incorporating many principles available 
only in more expensive Files. 

. - An illuminated Slide Previewer 
small enough to fit into the pocket or to 
store in a Slide File compartment. 


... A Slide Viewer, electrically illumin- 
ated and enlarging, with an optically 


Top: Tool & Die Dept. 
Bottom: Spot Welding 


Brumberger Company Ventures 


By BERNARD SPINDEL, Technical Editor 


ground lens that will accommodate from 
35mm through 234 square inch slides. 


. . . A line of all-steel Slide Binders, 
2 x 2 inches and 234 x 234 inches, with 
optically clear glass, and easy to assemble 
and dis-assemble. Construction of these 
Binders is such that they will not warp 
or bend. In our opinion they are the best 
made today. 


Too many items made for the photo- 
graphic field unfortunately carry a high 
price tag. We were pleasantly surprised 
to note the low item cost per unit as 
compared with similar equipment now 
available. A low cost factor is its simpli. 
city of construction, without sacrifice of 
practical purpose. Another reason is mass 
production know-how. 


Since its inception in 1904 the Brum- 
berger organization has solidly grown to 
the point where its facilities occupy two 
entire floors of the world-famous Bush 
Terminal Buildings, Brooklyn, N. Y. Eff- 
cient departmental setup sees a product 
through from stockpile to final paint- 
spraying and packing. No sub-contracting 
is employed: Brumberger performs all 
operations under its own roof. 


Planned for release in the Spring is a 


complete line of reels and cans, chests. 
film racks and other accessories. 


The Brumberger Slide Binder, brilliantly illumina- 
tes, enlarges pictures, automatically centers all 
size slides, 35mm. through 2% in. 


Second Generation EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURER 
TURNS THE AUDIO-VISUAL 


New Entrant Promises Innovations of Low Unit Cost 


Sidney Brumberger, (right) president Brumberger 
Company, Inc., discusses forthcoming promotion 
with Stanley Natke, head of the new Audio- 
Visual Department. 


It is encouraging to see an organization 
of almost a half-century of experience in 
metal and photographic products turn 
this know-how to the benefit of visual 
education. 


Catalogues are available from Brum- 
berger Co. Inc., 24 Thirty-Fourth St., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. Free samples of Slide 
Binders will be sent with the catalogue. 


Top: Milling Operation 
Bottom: Shearing Shop 


@ An ambitious program for the College 
of Jewish Studies (72 E. 11th St., Chicago) 
is being planned by its Audio-Visual 
Dept.’s director Dr. Nachum Zachai, and 
his co-workers Rabbi David Cedarbaum 
ind Dr. Eliezer Ehrmann. 


The College already has a library of 
700 slides, an-opaque projector, some 


January, 


College of Jewish Studies Audio-Visual Conscious 


Biblical and historical films, three sound 
projectors, a set of Guides for Teachers. 
Eventually Dr. Zachai — formerly of the 
Audio-Visual Dept., Board of Jewish Edu- 
cation, Dees Moines, lowa — hopes that 
the teachers in the 72 schools affiliated 
with the Chicago Board of Jewish Educa- 
tion will learn how to utilize these aids 


to the full. 


Keen on keeping abreast of latest de- 
velopments, methods, sources, equipment, 
Dr. Zachai is a recent graduate of the 
audio-visual course taught at North- 
western University by C. R. Crakes and 
Norma Barts. His staff is now busy pre- 
paring a Source Guide and Bibliography 
for use in the schools of the Chicago 
Board of Jewish Education. —HL. 
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16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


LOWELL & CHERRY LANE, FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


wet: 


View 
The Moor’s Pavane 


(Variation on the theme of Othello) 


Choreography by José Limén 


Directed and photographed by 
Walter Strate 


Musical arrangement by 
Simon Sadoff 


Prints in black and white, and in 
color available for rent or sale. 


D. D. LIVINGSTON 
FILMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


39 East 35th St., New York 16 
GRamercy 3-7630 


FREE! 
New Educational Catalog! 
Write: Dept. FN 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


CUSTOM 
SERVICE 


®@ Consult us before you purchase 
your audiolvisual equipment. We 
can save you headaches and 
dollars. 


®@ Our years of experience in de- 
signing, installing, maintaining and 
repairing can be valuable to you 
in selection of the best projector, 
recorder, screen or other equipment 
for your requirements. 


® Consultation and estimate with- 
out obligation. 


BATES 


DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


{CONSULTANT SERVICE 


13 EAST 37th STREET, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
MU. 4-2199 
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PRODUCTION 


United Productions of America — 
Burbank, California, producers of ani- 
mation and television films — has opened 
a New York office. It will be headed 
by Edward L. Gershmann at 208 E. 
72nd St. N. Y. C. . . . Helen van 
Dongen, wellknown film director (OWI: 
LouisiANA Srory), is now cutting the film 
she directed recently for the United Na- 
tions on the subject of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights . . . Jerome 
H. Warner has joined Jam Handy (De- 
troit) to write scripts and stage produc- 
tions. Recently under contract to Univer- 
sal Studios, he has written also for Col- 
umbia, Samuel Goldwyn, and Allied 
Artists Gene Deitsch, production de- 
signer, formerly Assistant Art Director 
for Columbia Broadcasting (Hollywood) 
is new chief animator in the JH Motion 
Picture Dept. . . . Edwin A. Kirschner has 
been appointed business manager for 
MPO Productions, N. Y. C. Mr. Kirsch- 
ner was associated for 12 years with Young 
& Rubicam advertising agency . . . Rex 
Cox, formerly with Walt Disney, has 
joined Sarra, Inc. and will produce com- 
mercial animation films. For the past two 
years he has been operating his own film 
production service. Arthur J. Ellis has 
also gone to work for Sarra as a director 
and editor. He has been in commercial 
film work with Wilding Pictures and 
Chicago Film Labs. . . . Alan Brown, 
formerly with Time, Inc. and recently 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy, has joined Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J., as vice-president. Dur- 
ing his tenure with Time Inc. Mr. Brown 
directed a wide range of documentary 
films for THe Marcu Or Time. During 
the war he was first in charge of motion 
picture activities for Navy Public Rela- 
tions. At Princeton Film Center he will 
be director of Client Relations as well as 
executive assistant to Gordon Knox, presi- 
dent . . . Douglas C. McMullen, until 
recently staff film writer for the SCPC at 
Astoria, and previously for the General 
Electric Company, has joined the staff of 
the Washington film writing organization 
Scripts by Oeveste Granducci. Mr. Mc- 
Mullen wrote Toward INDEPENDENCE 
which won for the SCPC a 1948 Academy 
Award. 


DISTRIBUTION 


. .. New editor of the Educational Film 


Guide for the H. W. Wilson Co. is Fred- 


eric A Krahn. He was a-v assistant at 
Yonkers Public Library . . . Joseph P. 
Hackel, president of Photographic Fair 
Ltd., N. Y. C., photographic equipment 
specialists, and Medical Film Guild Ltd., 
motion picture producers, has announced 
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NOTES 


MOVED 


Firm Grapuics INc., animation pro- 
ducers, from studios in Corona, L. I. to 
245 W. 55th St., N. Y. 19. Lee Blair 
heads art work; Bernie Rubin, camera 
techniques. 

?. 


VisuAt Arps, INc. 
Jaffarian) to new and larger quarters 
at 4002 Roosevelt Way, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Formerly leased to the Council of 
Churches, this film and slide library is 
resuming operation as a separate commer- 
cial enterprise. 

STANLEY Bowmanr Co. to larger quarters 
at 513 W. 166th St., N. Y. 32. 

CASANAVE-ARTLEE Pictures Inc. from 
1600 Broadway to 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Sun Fics, INc., from 625 Madi- 
son Ave. to 341 E. 43rd St., N. Y. F7. 

EmersoN Yorke Stupios from 35 W. 
45th St. to 333 W. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 

KOLOGRAPH CorPORATION factory from 
223 W. Maryland: St., Indianapolis, to 
8044 N. Ridgeway, Skokie, Ill. Sales office 
remains at 59 E. Madison St., Chicago 2. 

CINEMA PROJECTION SERVICE from 617 
N. 2nd St. to 843 N. 32nd St., Milwaukee 
8, Wis. 

CinerFects from 1600 Broadway to offices 
and studios combined, at 115 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. C. 

J. T. Cosman (Producers’ Laboratories) 
from 1600 Broadway; took over H. E. R. 
Labs. at 456 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 

MoperRN ‘TALKING PicrurEs_ SERVICE, 
Inc., from 9 to 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. 
Y. 20. 

Joun Branssy from 1600 Broadway to 
122 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 

O'HARE INTERNATIONAL Corp. from 410 
S. Michigan Ave. to 605 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dericto INc., to enlarged quar- 
ters at 254 West 54th St., N. Y. C. 


the appointment as special coordinator 
of visual educational interests for both 
concerns, of Karl A. Barleben. Writer, 
lecturer, radio broadcaster, former Dean 
of the N. Y. Institute of Photography, 
during the war Assnt. Officer-in-Charge of 
the Naval Training School (Motion Pic- 
ture) at the U. S. Naval Photographic 
Science Laboratory. Mr. Barleben is 
also a Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain; has been a 
pioneer inventor in the 16mm field; was 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
for Argus, Inc. and De Mornay-Budd, 
among others. 


DEALERS 


Joseph Ehrenreich, head of Penn 
Camera, retail and mail order house, is 
the new president of the N. Y. Guild of 
Photographic Dealers. . . . 
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Cin C «The Producer's Aid 


: TECHNICAL AND CARTOON ANIMATION 
A Black and White or Color— 16 or 35 mm 


for 
TELEVISUAL, THEATRICAL AND NON-THEATRICAL 


Complete 
also 
SLIDE FILMS SPECIAL EFFECTS 


115 WEST 45th STREET Phone: Circle 6-0951-2-3-4 New York (19), N. Y. 


CORRECTION’ 


MEANS FULLY 
CORRECTED 
and nothing Cess 


* This term is often misquoted. A fully color corrected print 
means color correction from scene to scene — taking each 
scene as a separate picture — being able to change the 
color aspect of one scene without affecting the other. 


The finest in 16 mm. contact and reduction color printing 


Color Service Co. Inc. 
115 W. 45 ST. N.Y. 19, N.Y. JUDSON 6-0853 
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RECO 


Reproduces every sound faithfully. Plays 
recordings back instantly. Magnetic tape 
recordings last a lifetime, or can be erased 
. automatically and same tape used again. 
Revere twin track recording gives full 


hour on single inexpensive 
reel. Very easy to operate. $] 5950 


Revere performs even 


beyond our expectations” 


Revere 16mm 


SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


9 50 Complete 


HAVE YOU SEEN REVERE’S NEWEST TEACHING AID2 


Revere 


RDER 


“Our Revere Sound Projector receives ex- 
tremely hard usage. We run it almost daily, 
moving it from assembly hall to classrooms. 
Yet we’ve never had a bit of trouble. From 
the standpoint of picture brightness, clarity 
and high fidelity of its sound, its performance 
is even beyond our expectations!”’ 

Revere’s all-around dependability has 
earned it the endorsement of hundreds of 
teachers. You'll find, upon comparison, that 
Revere offers you more quality at less cost 
than any other sound projector on the mar- 
ket. See the Revere Sound Projector in op- 
eration at your Revere Dealer, or write and 
we will arrange a free demonstration for you. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO I6 
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